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For two or three days last week there seemed 
to be a little question whether we were to have 
a President or a Triumvirate. Mr. Hayes and 
the country soon settled it. The Senators have 
so long been accustomed to contro] the impor- 
tant appointments that they were aghast and 
speechless when the cabinet nominations were 
sent in, giving notice to them and to the coun- 
try that the President intended to resume admin- 
istrative functions. The Senate referred the 
nominations to committees—a very unusual 
course—and took time to consider. ‘The coun- 
try also took time to consider; and the result 
was such a unanimous and decided expression 
of opinion from both parties and all sections 
that the nominations were all confirmed within 
the week. Of course Senators could not say, 
We object to these cabinet officers because 
we cannot manipulate them. They objected 
to Mr. Key because he was an ex-Confederate; 
to Mr. Schurz because he was not a *‘ practical 


man,” and to Mr. Evarts because—because— 
because Simon Cameron is chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. With the 


cabinet confirmed Mr. Hayes will be master of 
the situation. For as he does not propose to 
make any removals except as the best interests 
of the service require he will not have to ask 
for many confirmations. The next battle will 
be with the House of Representatives, which 
may be expected to find excellent economical 
reasons for cutting off appropriations if the 
President cuts off patronage. 


The Southern problem presents grave diffi- 
culties. 


There is no question about the gen- 








Congress was bound under the Constitution to 
accept the electoral college certified to by the 
de facto government. The latest report from 
Washington is that the President intends to 
send a commission, headed by Vice-President 
Wheeler, to investigate and report as to both 
States. 


The panic in one, of the Roman Catholic 
churches of New York City, some account of 
which we give in another column, and which 
was only prevented from being a terrible disas- 
ter by the wise courage of a few, demonstrates 
that churches as well as theaters need to be pro- 
vided with adequate means of exit. It also in- 
dicates the dangerous character of inflammatory 
preaching. The congregation was composed 
wholly of women; the preacher’s theme was 
**death and hell”; and the audience were ren- 
dered as susceptible to panic by his highly- 
wrought melodrama. The 
preaching which unfits hearers to meet a great 
crisis with coolness and courage cannot be the 
kind to prepare them either for living or for 
dying. 


sermon as by a 


A most dangerous spirit of liberality and 
laxity is creeping into all our churches. The 
latest manifestation of this looseness is afforded 
by the case of the Rey. E. J. Haynes, whose 
change from the Methodist to the Baptist de- 
nomination we referred to last week. When he 
became convinced that infant baptism was un- 
scriptural, and sought a conference on the sub- 
ject with Dr. Armitage, of the Baptist Church, 
that clergyman, instead of dragging him vigor- 
ously out of the heretical fold in which he had 
become entangled, told him to consult with his 
Presiding Elder, resign his pastorate, and care- 
fully avoid controversy or disturbance in his 
own congregation. And when he went to his 
Presiding Elder, the latter clergyman, instead 
of excommunicating him on the spot, gave him 
a warm letter of Christian commendation, de- 
claring that he iefc his old church ‘‘to enter 
into new church relations with the best wishes 
of those with whom he has been formerly asso- 
ciated.” What is the world coming to? If 
the fences in the fold are so very low as this 
irreverential minds will begin to inquire what is 
the use of any fences at all? 





friends. When the 700 stood up the 300 kneeled 
down ; when the 300 stood up the 700 kneeled 
down ; and when the hour for communion ser- 
vice arrived the 300 marched im a body out of 
the church, shaking the dust off their feet for 
a testimony against the schismatics who re- 
mained masters of the field. 


If it is true that actions speak louder than 
words, Russia’s vigorous preparations for war 
are more significant than her ambiguous expres- 
sions of peace. Nine new army corps are in 
process of organization. At the same time a 
conference of ambassadors is reported at Paris, 
the object of which is to consider the demand 
of Russia that the other powers shall give official 
notice to Turkey that she must give satisfactory 
guarantees of reform or that either power will 
be justified in compelling them. The peace 
with Servia is conciliatory to Austria. Russia 
means to deal with Turkey, when she acts, 
single-handed. All her diplomacy is now ex- 
erted, thus far with considerable to 
making impossible such an anti-Russian alliance 
as defeated her in the Crimean war. 


success, 





OUR GREAT CITIES. 
5 reg Commission appointed by Goy. Tilden 
in 1875 to report a uniform plan for the 
government of the cities of the State has com- 
pleted its labors. Any document embodying 
two years of deliberation, and signed by such 
names as William M. Evarts, E. L. Godkin, 
Oswald Ottendorfer and William Allen Butler, 
deserves the attention of the public. This 
document doubly deserves it for its own sake. 
It exhibits a thorough study of the disease; it 

offers a radical method of treatment. 
Cities are the nerve centers of modern civili- 


zation. The first victories for freedom were 
won by the burghers in the great towns. ‘To- 


day they form the fashions, social, intellectual, 
religious, for the nation. Mr. Cook in Boston 
speaks to all New England. Mr. Tweed in New 
York corrupted all the nation. Cholera, yellow 
fever, diphtheria are nursed in their centers and 
shipped by rail. Drinking, gambling, prosti- 
tution are as contagious. The health, moral 
and physical, of the cities determines that of 
the nation. Corruption in New York, Boston, 
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Philadelphia, Chicago, breeds corruption in 
Washington; that in turn feeds ulcers in every 
village and at every cross-road. So far the 
cities have depended on the rural population 
for recuperation. The country has been both 
nursery and graveyard to the great towns. But 
this cannot last forever. The cities are absorb- 
ing the rural populations. In 1800 one-twenty- 
fifth of the population of the United States was 
urban; in 1870, one-fifth. In this State one- 
half of the people live in cities; more than one- 
half of the taxable property is accumulated in 
them. ‘The political condition of these compact 


communities is a matter of national concern. 
The report of the Commission fills twelve 

closely-printed columns of the N. Y. ‘* Times.” 

The major part of this report is, however, taken 


up with a diagnosis of the disease and a con- 
sideration and condemnation of some empirical 
remedies. The radical methods proposed by the 
Commission are very simple. 
1. It proposes to try the 
government. The attempt on the part of legis- 
latures to manage the local affairs of the great 
cities has only extended corruption. It has 
done nothing toward alleviating the burdens of 
taxation; nothing toward providing the cities 
with good government. It has multiplied spe- 
cial legislation. Three-fourths of the two thou- 
sand pages of the Laws of the State of New 
York for 1870 relate to cities and villages. No 
legislator can acquaint himself with the local 
concerns of a hundred or This 
system makes each legislator an irresponsible 
law-maker for his own community. It is the 
worst form of despotism, because it is hidden 
The people do not even know the 


method of self- 


two of towns. 


despotism. 
name of their own ruler. 

Every method has been tried but that of leav- 
ing the people of the great cities to manage 
their own concerns. This method the Commis- 
sion proposes to inaugurate. For this purpose 
it recommends an amendment to the constitu- 
tion which will delegate ‘* the entire business of 
local administration to the people of the cities, 
free from legislative interference therewith.” 

2. The second remedy is equally radical. It 
proposes that the men who pay the money shall 
determine how it be spent. This is a radical 
but not a new idea. In all villages the general 
officers are elected by universal suffrage, but 
they are not permitted to spend any money not 
previously authorized by a vote of the taxpayers. 
In each school district the budget is submitted 
to the taxable inhabitants and voted on by them. 
When hundreds of dollars are to be appropriated 
the men who furnish the money control its use. 
It is only in the great cities, where millions of 
money are to be expended, that the expenditure 
is entrusted to the entire population. In 
country communities, where there are no thieves, 
we bar the doors to the public treasury. In the 
great cities, where thieves do congregate, we 
leave great piles of money lying on the public 
counter and the door wide open for any one to 


the 


enter, 

The Commission proposes the creation of a 
Board of Finance, to be elected by tax- and rent- 
payers (by rent-payers because rent is an indirect 
means of paying taxes), with such powers only 
as relate to taxation, expenditure and debt, its 
principal determine the 
amount of the annual expenditure and to appro- 


functions being to 
priate it to its various objects and purposes. 

3. The third remedy is aimed at division of 
responsibility. 
ornamental appendage and to become a useful 


The mayor is to cease to be an 


member of the government; he is to have the 
appointment of heads of departments; he is 
thus to become responsible to the people for 
their right administration. 

‘These are the essential features in a plan which 
it is now proposed to the Legislature of this 


It will 


State to offer for adoption to the people. 





encounter the most serious and determined oppo- 
sition. That class of legislators at Albany who 
would find their most profitable occupation gone 
by an act depriving them of the privilege of 
tinkering with our city charter, and securing a 
handsome fee for opposing the latest plan for a 
base railroad through Fifth avenue, ora ruin- 
ously expensive boulevard in Westchester, may 
be expected to arouse all their eloquence against 
it. The sovereigns of Mackerelville and the 
Fourth Ward who have been long accustomed to 
spend other people’s money will be outraged at a 
scheme which robs them of that sacred right. 
But the plan will commend itself to all who will 
give to it a reasonable consideration. Its prin- 
ciples are radical only because they are funda- 
mental; they are safe because they are in accord 
with those essential principles of popular gov- 
ernment which have been about equally violated 
by the methods of mobocracy and those of cen- 
tralization; by entrusting the municipal admin- 
istration to the ‘**b’hoys,” and by the counter 
method of entrusting it to centrally appointed 
commissions. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
TINHE present course of Sunday-school lessons 

swings our children back and forth between 
the Old Testament and the New Testament, and 
the veriest child can hardly fail to feel the differ- 
ence in the tone and atmosphere of the two 
books. ‘The teacher or pastor who ignores that 
ditference simply promotes skepticism by the 
very attempt which he makes to allay it. 

The simple fact is that truth is a development 
and the Bible is the history of its evolution. 
The Koran was given to Mohammed in his life- 
time; Joe Smith found the Mormon Bible ready- 
made; but God was centuries developing his 
Word. lets them 
grow. A child digs up a little plant in the for- 
est with its two green leaves and brings it home 
and asks his mother what it is. ‘* An oak,” she 
replies. ‘* An he exclaims; ** why, I 
thought an oak was a big tree.” ‘* So it is when 
it is grown,” replies the mother; ‘‘ this is a baby 
oak.” The Old Testament is truth in its germ; 
the New ‘Testament is truth in its blossom. 

The Oid Testament conception of God is quite 
different from that presented in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The picture is of one and the same 
Being: but it is not one and the same picture. 

We visited, not long since, a famous lunatic 
asylum in Canada. The enthusiastic devotion 
of the patients to the physician in charge was 
manifested on every hand. No coercion was 
employed, yet they begged hard to work in the 
yards, and had converted them in a compara- 
tively few years into a paradisiacal garden. We 
went through some of the wards with the super- 


For man makes books: God 


oak !” 


intendent. 
to him were the tokens of the hold 
cured on the hearts of his patients. There is 
not a straitjacket nor a pair of handcuffs in 
the whole institution, and no punishments are 


Everywhere in the greetings given 
he had _ se- 


resorted to in dealing with even the most re- 
fractory. . But about dusk, as we were walking 
in his garden with the superintendent, we heard 
the most hideous yells from one part of the 
building, and asked him the meaning of them. 
‘The keepers,” he replied, ‘‘are undressing a 
new patient. He is 
two or sometimes more proceed quietly to com- 


resisting. In such a case 


pel the resisting ‘lunatic to submit. They use 
no violence except such as is barely sufficient to 
prevent his injuring them or himself. But he 
must learn submission. hat is indispensable. 
The first lesson that every patient has to learn 
is that and that he must 
obey.” Experience had proved that the dis- 
closure of authority musc precede the disclosure 
of love. Experience proves the same thing in 
every family. 


we are supreme 





taken up with establishing the authority of God. 
It declares that he created the world; exem- 
plifies his power in the deluge; re-exhibits it in 
the conflicts between God and the gods of 
Egypt in the plagues which secured the emanci- 
pation of Israel; enforces it in the various man- 
ifestations of divine power and justice in the 
wilderness; teaches it in successive generations 
in the long controversies between the worship 
of the true God and idolatry, ending with the 
final triumph of monotheism. All through this 
process of education God was teaching men who 
was their Lord and Lawgiver. When that les- 
son was fairly learned, and not before, they were 
prepared to learn of his grace, his tenderness, 
his compassion, his love. In the Old ‘Testament 
God is a King, in the New Testament this King 
is revealed as a Father. 

A second difference between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament is that between 
their ethical standards. That of the Old Testa- 
ment is exterior, that of the New Testament is 
interior. The Old Testament deals with con- 
duct, the New Testament with character. The 
one prescribes rules, the other principles ; the 
first regulates the life, the second breathes into 
the soul a new spirit. It is true that the Old 
‘Testament affirms that mere exterior conduct is 
not adequate in the sight of God, and that the 
New Testament affirms that faith must work by 
love. But that there is a difference in the meas- 
ure of character afforded by the two books is 
quite too apparent to be ignored by the most 
careless reader or denied except by the most res- 
olute prejudice. 

They curiously ignore this truth who pass by 
the precepts of Christ and go back to the Ten 
Commandments for a summary of the Divine 
life. If we except the first command- 
ment, which requires allegiance to God, and the 
tenth, which forbids a covetous spirit, these 
commandments deal wholly with exterior con- 
duct. One may obey them all, in the letter, 
may not worship images, nor swear, nor work on 
the Sabbath, nor kill, nor steal, nor commit 
adultery, and be very far from the ideal ef a 
Christian or even of a gentleman. The code of 
the Ten Commandments is only the germ ; it 
does not compare, except as a germ, with the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

There is, however, a very good reason for this 
difference. The Bible is not a mere code of 
morals, it is a history of the development of 
truth about human duty as about the divine 
character. It begins, as all instruction must 
begin, historically, with rules for conduct; when 
those have been acquired, when men have learn- 
ed that adultery, theft, murder, in brief the un- 
controlled sway ot their animal nature is not to 
be endured but brings death to the individual 
and anarchy to society, then they are ready for 
some further instruction as to the spiritual ele- 
ments that go to make up a divine character— 
love, joy, peace, and the other fruits of the Spirit 
which Paul has catalogued in Galatians. At 
first the father says to his boy, ‘* You must not 
rol! your hoop, but you may play with your 
Noah’s ark on Sunday;” not that the ark isa 
whit more sacred than the hoop, but that a dis- 
tinction is desirable to educate the child to re- 
gard Sunday as a special day. But when the 
boy has learned to value the Sunday for its own 
sake he is emancipated from all such nursery 
rules, and keeps it in the spirit for the blessing 
that it gives to all that use it as their holy rest 
day. In the Old Testament the world is in the 
nursery; in the New ‘Testament it is, if not in 
manhood, at least no longer in pinafores. 

The student who recognizes and applies this 
principle will find in it a very simple explana- 
tion of much that is otherwise perplexing in the 
conduct of Old Testament saints, and in the 
revelations of truth and duty made to them; he 


law of 


Now the Old Testament is chiefly or largely i wi!l find much of the apparent incongruity, not 
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to sav inconsistency, between the Old Testament 
and the New Testament disappear; and he will 
find that both truth and duty are made more 
clear to him when he studies the Bible as a his- 
tory of the development of both in successive 
eras of education. The student who ignores 
this principle, who supposes that because truth 
is always the same therefore God must have 
taught the same things in the same way to the 
pupils in the primary department and in the 
senior class, who insists on the letter and is ob- 
livious of the spirit, will find himself compelled 
either to ignore the New ‘l'estament and adhere 
to the Old Testament as the Puritans did in the 
sixteenth century, or to ignore the Old ‘Testa- 
ment and adhere to a modified New Testament, 
as probably a majority of Christians do in the 
nineteenth century, or be perpetually perplexed 
and entangled by the hopeless endeavor to recon- 
cile the apparent inconsistencies and seeming 
contradictions between them; inconsistencies 
and contradictions which would be real if all 
the books of the Bible had been written by 
ove writer, at one time, and for one age and 
people. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

RESIDENT Hayes said in his inaugural: ‘1 

- ask the attention of the public to the par- 
amount necessity of reform in our civil service.” 
Now as the public has for a considerable time 
past been calling the attention of the govern- 
ment to the paramount necessity of precisely 
this very reform, it seems we have our eyes open 
to the matter all around. It only remains, then, 
to carry out the reform. 

The two or three attempts already made in 
this direction have all failed, and the President 
to-day is at full liberty to divide the office spoils 
among his friends and partisans or not, as he 
chooses. No legislation restricts him. His ad- 
mirable Cabinet appointments indicate that he 
is quite in earnest about the reform, and if his 
selection of men for all the lesser offices proves 
equally good, the civil service list during the 
new administration will be something respect- 
able. But, of course, this is not to the point. 
What the country demands is that all these good 
intentions shall be embodied in a law. We want 
civil service reform guaranteed for time to come. 

What is it that needs reforming ? The Presi- 
dent says there should be a reform not merely 
of the abuses and practices growing out of offi- 
cial patronage, but a change in the system of 
appointment itself—a return to the usages of 
the founders of the government, who did not 
make public offices a reward for partisan service. 
There is a good sound to all this, and it was 
these ideas substantially that the late Civil 
Service Commission wished to see realized. It 
proposed new methods of appointment—the 
principal one being that candidtes for office 
must be first examined as to their fitness for the 
position sought. Wise or unwise, nothing came 
of their plans, and we have the simple fact that 
there is no new law governing appointments 
and that the whole subject is still open to dis- 
cussion. 

In this light it may be pertinent to suggest 
that possibly we do not touch the root of the 
evil by striking at the appointing power. Is it 
not rather in the removing power that the mis- 
chief of the system lies? If we wish to return 
to the practices of the founders of the govern- 
ment, perhaps it is here that we must imitate 
them. ‘*They meant,” continues the Presi- 
dent, ‘that the officer should be secure in his 
tenure as long as his personal character remained 
untarnished and the performance of his duties 
satisfactory.” Exactly the point over which the 
present Civil Service Reform cry is raised. The 
matter lies in a nutshell: remove only upon 
sufficient cause. If a public officer does his 





duty ‘methodically, promptly, skillfully and 
uprightly,” to use the words of a judicial decis- 
ion, let him retain his office ; least of all remove 
him on account of his party preferences. 

The remedy in the case is entirely in the 
hands of Congress. While the constitution dis- 
tinctly states how the higher appointments shall 
be made—namely, by the President with the 
consent of the Senate—it makes it optional with 
Congress whether the appointment of inferior 
oflicers shall be vested exclusively in the hands 
of the President, courts of law, or the heads of 
departments. Long usage has practically made 
the President the great appointing power in the 
government ; and usage has given him the right 
to make removals. But, coming back to the 
constitution, we find that Congress has the 
right to abridge this power; it cau limit the 
extent of his appointments, and by court decis- 
ions it may probibit him from removing govern- 
ment officers at pleasure. So that the whole 
system of appointments and removals is subject 
to legislative control. 

Suppose, therefore, that Congress take a new 
tack and appoint a Civil Service Commission to 
draw up a plan to regulate removals. Three or 
four rules willdo. Rule 1, for instance, might 
run: No Government employee to be discharged 
because he is a Democrat or Republican. Rule 
2: If said employee does his duty methodically, 
promptly, skillfully and uprightly, hold on to 
bim; he’s the man we want. Rule 3: If an 
employee is removed he shall have the right to be 
informed why he is removed, and if political 
reasons appear to be the cause, or he believes 
himself wrongfully dealt with, he shall have the 
privilege of an impartial hearing before proper 
parties. The Commission could arrange all the 
minor details of the plan. As to revising the 
appointing system, the trouble is that an ap- 
pointee, however fine an examination he may 
pass, may not prove an efficient or satisfactory 
officer; whereas by limiting the power of re- 
moval the Government secures tmed men at 
once. In the course of time, as the inefficient 
employees are weeded out, removals will become 
few and of course appointments must be few. 
This plan cannot conflict with our boasted theory 
of rotation in office, since this principle was 
originally meant to apply only to the Executive 
and Congress, who must represent the will of the 
people. But the civil service is a business—a 
trust—and requires men of honor, capacity and 
experience. There are plenty such in office, 
so that we already have a nucleus to vegin with 
in this proposed process of civil service selec- 
tion. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 


T would take your whole paper to contain all 
that one would like to write on the true 
Northwest. The fact is, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
are like a double door to the great Northwest, 
which lies beyond. These are fine cities, hardly 
out of their teens, and yet showing all the pro- 
portions of manhood. St. Paul being the first on 
the ground, and the State capital withal, has had 
some advantages; but Minneapolis has the Falls of 
St. Anthony, and in manufacturing industries is 
drawing ahead of its twin brother. Being but 
eight miles apart, before long the interspace will 
be opened up by a broad boulevard, and when 
fine villas line the way the ride will be delightful. 
The State University in St. Anthony (which 
now is a district of Minneapolis, lying across the 
river) is in a flourishing condition, under the 
presidency of Col. Wm. W. Folwell; to whose 
courtesy we are indebted for many documents 
relating to this noble institution, of which the 
Minnesota people are justly proud, as we are 
also to Hon. Richard Chute, who has the rare art 
of outlining to you the condition of a whole com- 
munity in few words—a kind of word-map-making. 
The State University is open to both sexes. Two- 
fifths of its pupils are women. The question of 
admitting women to all the privileges of the Uni- 





versity was never raised. They came from the 
first. No one out here was foolish enough to asl 
Why do ye so? 


sy 


The colleges of New England have so long fol 
lowed the monkish precedents, that any change 
now would be like the marriage of an extreme old 
bachelor. But in the young and plastic West 
colleges will carry on the work of the family, the 
common school and the church, and educate men 
and women together; and before many years we 
shall be able to discern the effects upon society of 
the higher education of women jointly with that 
of men. President Folwell speaks of the ability 
of women to hold equality with men in education 
in very favorable terms. 

We may as well mention here, though out of 
order of dates, the flourishing college at North 
field under the charge of Rev. R. North. Though 
yet young, its limbs are shaped for noble propor- 
tions when filled up, and a noble manhood. 
These new colleges of the West as compared with 
older Eastern instituticns are, it may be, less well 
furnished with material resources, but in the 
latest and best conception of the meaning of edu- 
cation, and in zeal and energy, are no whit behind 
them. 


Minneapolis may be said to have been born in’ 


1850, and is therefore not thirty years old. The 
population is about forty thousand. It has the 
whole Mississippi for its industry, the river within 
the city limits having a fall of over eighty feet. 
At present flour and lumber are the chief manu 
factures, but ultimately it must alter industries to 
supply the vast regions north and west of it. 
Think of it, Brother Jewell, here is one flouring 
mill with forty-one run of stones, capable of turn 
ing out 1200 barrels of floura day! There are, 
besides, within the limits of the city 153 run of 
stones, distributed through 19 mills. Over one 
million barrels of flour were exported from Min- 
neapolis in the year 1876. Over two hundred mill 
ion feet of lumber were made at this point in 1876. 
Plymouth Church in Minneapolis is a beau 
tiful building and under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Mr. Stimson. The society is growing to be 
one of the most important in all the Northwest. 
We had little opportunity to learn the special 
condition of others, but all the churches of this 
beautiful city are said to be progressing 
said less of St. Paul not because there is less to be 


l have 


said, but because I happened not to fall upon the 
channels of information. I can bear witness to 
the heartiness with which social entertainments 
are enjoyed. Gov. Pillsbury had a ‘‘ reception” 
at the Nicollet, where I was stopping. All night 
long the company was so happy, while all night 
long I vainly sought to sleep! The fact was the 
music was really good and I had to listen. It may 
be more poetical to be borne through the watclies 
of the night on the wings of music than on the 
wings of sleep but for my private purposes thie 
prose of sleep was more necessary than the poetry 
of music. Nevertheless I still live. 

One is struck with the change in the nationality 
of emigrants in Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
The Irish and Germans are not wanting; but 
large numbers of Scandinavians are here. The 
Dane, the Swede; the Norwegian, the Icelandic, 
and even Orkney men, especially in Manitoba. As 
an industrial people they are all well spoken of. 
They have schools, and at least one college of 
their own. The elder portion would fain hold 
on to their nationality. They do not desire to 
mingle with Americans. Some say, *‘America has 
nothing for us except territory.” They would 
have a prairie Norway. But the young people 
are mightier than the old. They desire to become 
Americanized. 
adopt the customs, and intermarriages are becom- 
ing common. Nothing can stand before inter- 


They soon learn the language, 


marriage. For good or for evil, it sweeps all 
before it. But in the Northwest the intermarriage 
of Danes and Norwegians with Yankee men and 
women ought to bring forth favorable results. 
The Lutheran Church, among the Scandinavians 
of this region, is divided into New and Old, or 
Liberal and Orthodox. The moment men have 
real life there must be great liberty within a sect, 
or there must be divisions and new sects, and those 
sects will grow most rapidly which have most 
spiritual fervor and most zeal. Hearts flow to- 
gether much more easily than do heads. 
H. W. B. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Why was the Sabbath changed and by whose authority’ 
The Seventh-day Adventists are preaching here that it was 
changed by the Pope, and there will be many looking anx- 
iously for your answer. 

It is not possible to fix the authority by which 
the change was made from the seventh day to the 
first, or the time. The Jewish Christians at first 
observed the Jewish Sabbath, just as they in- 
sisted on circumcision and all other Jewish ob- 
servances. The Gentile Christians never observed 
it to any great extent. Some attempt was made 
by the Sabbatarians of the first century to compel 
them to do so, but this was distinctly repudiated 
by Paul, and following him by the great body of 
those who did not believe that Christianity was 
merely a reformed Judaism. It is not even re- 
ferred to as among the things which the church 
at Jerusalem recommended to be observed by the 
Gentiles. Meanwhile, the first day of the week, 
being the day on which the Lord arose, was gen- 
erally observed more or less by the Christians, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. There are traces of 
the observance of this day in the New Testament. 
Its observance grew more and more general, and 
the observance of the Jewish Sabbath dropped 
out of use with all other Jewish customs more 
and more, until at length the one day disappeared 
and the other became universal. 

—In what way do you think it would be possible to check 
the frivolity and flirtations which are very prevalent amongst 
teachers in many large Sunday schools? 

By excluding the flirts, male and female, from 
the positions of teachers. Employ only Chris- 
tians to teach Christ; and give them so much to 
do that there is no time nor opportunity for 
flirtation. When the teachers’ meetings are 
turned into flirtation parties, the church, pastor 
and the superintendent are all at fault. 

—Will you please inform me what clergyman it was who a 
few years ago declared the Christian religion a failure? 

Noclergyman. Dr. Ewer, then of the Episcopal 
Church, declared that Protestantism was a failure. 

—Does the Presbyterian Church forbid women to relate 
Christian experience in the prayer-meeting, or does the pro- 
hibition apply only to speaking from the pulpit? 

The Presbyterian Church has made as yet no 
utterance on this subject. One or two Presby: 
teries have decided that women ought not to 
speak in public from the pulpit, but so far as we 
know no Presbytery has undertaken to say that 
they shall not give their experience in the social 
meetings of the church. We are yet to learn 
what is the decision of the General Assembly, 
which alone can speak with authority for the 
entire church. 

—Is there such an affliction as religious mania? And if so 


how can one distinguish between it and the demonstrations 
so common at revival services ? 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

—Was there an “ Ark of the Covenant”’ in the Temple at 
Jerusalem in the time of our Saviour? 

No. In Herod's Temple the holy of holies was 
empty, though there may have been what is still 
found in all Jewish synagogues, an ark or coffer 
in which was kept a copy of the Jewish Script- 
ures. 

—Ought a preacher to withhold a portion of what he con- 
ceives to be **the truth” for the purposes of gaining influ- 
ence over his hearers and avoiding the shaking of their 
prejudices? 

Yes, sometimes. Christ told his disciples that 
he had many things to tell them that they were 
not prepared to receive. 

—Had our Saviour either brother or sister ? 

Brethren of Christ are mentioned several times 
in the New Testament, but it is claimed that the 
meaning is general, and that the word stands for 
cousins. There is really small reason for this 
opinion except a superstitious and false kind of 
reverence for the Virgin Mary, derived from the 
traditions of the Middle Ages. We have no doubt 
that he had both brothers and sisters, and this 
opinion is generally entertained by the ripest and 
most independent scholars in the Protestant com- 
munion. The Roman Catholic divines and many 
of the High Church divines hold a contrary opin- 
ion. 

—By what authority is the title “Saint” given to the first 
four books of the New Testament, and by what authority is 
it ever used? 

The word saint means holy. It is used in the 
New Testament as a common designation of all 
disciples of Christ, as in 1 Cor. i., 2; 2 Cor. i., 1; 
Ephes. i., 1; Phil. i., 1, ete. It has been added to 
the names of the Evangelists by later ecclesias- 
tisism ; the originai titles of the Gospels are sim- 
ply, The Gospel according to Matthew, ete. On 
New Testament principles it is just as proper to 
speak of St, Bacon, St. Simpson, St. Brooks or 





Bevan as St. Paul or St. John. But as a con- 
venient method of distinguishing the New Testa- 
ment writers from others of the same name we 
conceive there is no objection to the use of the 
appellation. 

—Isit possible for a Christian not to have evil thoughts? 
Will they not come up unawares, though one does not cher- 
ish them? Are they not like the involuntary muscles of the 
body which are active though the voluntary ones are at rest, 
so that we find ourselves thinking before we are aware ? 

Evil thoughts were®?suggested to Jesus Christ in 
the temptation; but he instantly and vigorously 
rejected them and found an antidote for them in 
the Scripture. It is better to be looking for means 
of resistance than for excuses for their presence. 


R. L. L.—In Matt. xvi, 28, as in the parallel ex- 
pression in Mark ix, 1, the meaning of the promise 
that some should live to see the Son of Man com- 
ing in his kingdom is interpreted by the coming 
of the power of the Son of God on the church on 
the day of Pentecost. 





THE IMPATIENT MOTHER. 
By Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 


TT YNLOAD the chairs; caps one, two, three, 
/) Mittens and scarfs accordingly ; 

A pile of coats all thrown about, 

Their pocket-treasures emptied out. 


Marbles, and tops, and tangled string, 
Pencils, and pebbles, and a sling ; 
Slate-rags? No, handkerchiefs! 
The tricks of boys are manifold! 


Behold, 


Six muddy boots! across the floor 

Their tracks I even now deplore. 

Yet as [ set them up again 

My heart goes toward my little men. 

All day these boots on tireless feet 

Have tracked along the muddy street, 
Or paced the schoolroom’s closer bound, 
Or tramped for me some tiresome round. 


The caps and coats upon the chair 

Take on an almost life-like air; 

I hang them up quite patiently, 

While softening thoughts come over me. 


Upstairs, three weary childish heads 
Rest softly on their cosy beds,} 

And now I think remorsefully 

How welcome nightfall is to me; 


How often through the busy day 
I chide my children at their play; 
How often, weary and depressed, 
Impatiently I long for rest. 


And now I ponder tearfully 

How sad that time may be for me; 
For Death might bring it, and at best 
There hastens on this time of rest. 
The time will come when nevermore 
Shall children play about my door, 
Or noisy voices at their play 

Disturb me as they have to-day. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT THE OLD CATHO.- 
LICS. 
By LEONARD WooLsEY BACON. 
GENEVA, Feb. 3. 
CRITIC in another journal excuses the judg- 
ments of your correspondent on the position 


é 


and prospects of the Old Catholic movement in 


Switzerland, on the ground of my defective 
opportunities of information. He is too good to 
me by half. I do not deserve any such defense. 
Here have I been these five years in Germany and 
Switzerland, mainly devoted to observing this 
immovable movement, acquainted with many of 
its leading men, frequenting its meetings, reading 
its documents, and now if I do not tell the truth 
about it it isthe mere enthusiasm of charity in 
my critic to excuse me on the ground of defective 
opportunities, A. Z. G., writing from up the 
Hudson to set me right, ought to deal much more 
severely with me than that. 

For, having begun with a very strong hope for 
some good to the world to issue from this so-called 
‘*Catholic Reformation,” Iam now quite hardened 
in the conviction that there is nothing coming out 
of it at all—because there is nothing in it. 

But since my judgment in the matter is called 
in question, let me simply report to your readers 
the materials from which they can form a judg- 
ment of their own, by giving an account of my 
observations, on the last two Sundays, both of 
Catholic and of Old-Catholic congregations in and 
near Geneva. 

Sunpay, Jan. 21.—I looked in, in passing, at the 
hour of high mass, at the splendid church: of 
Notre Dame. This was the church built by the 
Ultramontane bishop Mermillod, on land presented 
by the State, with reference to the time when he 
should get to be Bishop of Geneva and should 
want a cathedral. By vote of the Catholic 





citizens, as it is claimed, the magnificent building 
hasbeen taken out of the hands of the party that 
bailt it, and given to the use of the Liberal- 
Catholic party, who, as it is further claimed, con- 
stitute the major part of the Catholic population. 
The bell had done tolling, the priest, equipped in 
a splendid chasuble out of the Ultramontane 
church wardrobe, was saying his French mass, 
and an exquisite tenor solo, paid for out of the 
public treasury, was resounding from the organ- 
loft. The congregation, as nearly as my compan- 
ion and myself could compute it, was about a 
hundred. By their dress and appearance they 
were of the Catholic class of society, which is 
here, in a social point of view, much like what it 
is in most American cities. 

Only about five minutes’ walk from Notre Dame 
is the substantial new building called sometimes 
the New Notre Dame, built at their own cost by 
the Ultramontane Catholics, to take the place of 
the great church from which they are excluded. 
The main room of it is spacious, but it was diffi- 
cult to get inside of the door, so closely was it 
packed. One’s estimate of such an assemblage is 
necessarily made roughly ; but I think there were 
not less than 800 present. The Catholics have 
built another church, this, the 
schism, and one of their three original churches 
they still retain. I believe that all their churches 
are filled every Sunday, but on this point I can 
not speak of my own knowledge. 

The Liberal Catholics have mass and sermons 
in the other expropriated church, St. Germain, 
but there the congregation is still less than at 
Notre Dame. 

From ‘‘ the'New Notre Dame” I went up to the 
concert room near the cathedral, where Father 
Hyacinthe holds his independent services. It is 
claimed by his friends that he is doing ‘‘the 
strongest work” of all the Oli Catholic enter- 
prises in this place. By count and computation 
there were less than two hundred persons present. 
The room would have contained twice the number 
without crowding. It was a well-dressed, upper- 
class audience. I asked a gentleman intimately 
acquainted with the congregation how large a 
proportion of those present were Catholic by 
antecedents. He thought as many as one-half. 
He may have been right; but my impression is, 
from the large number of faces that I recognized, 
that more than one-half were strangers and other 
Protestants. . 


besides since 


Father Hyacinthe’s work is an intermittent one 
—that is, it depends on his personal presence and 
stops when he goes out of town. I can not find 
any element of strength in it whatever. My only 
wonder is how so splendid a preacher can possi- 
bly have so small a congregation. 

But it may seem unjust to judge of the Old 
Catholic work here in Geneva, where it has been 
weakened by schism within itself. I determined 
to make a reconnoissance at Carouge, where it is 
understood to be stronger than anywhere else in 
this canton. Carouge is the Brooklyn or Jersey 
City of Geneva; only you go to it by horse-car 
instead of ferry-boat. It is a Catholic town from 
of old. But the Liberal curé was elected there by 
a bouncing majority, and I wrote you three years 
ago of his inauguration in the great old parish 
ehurch, Hyacinthe preaching the sermon. 

I arrived at the church door five minutes before 
the time of high mass. The organ was playing 
invitingly, but there were only the faintest 
premonitions of a congregation within. Obviously, 
I need be in no hurry to secure a seat, so I turned 
to look forthe Ultramontane church. The way 
to find it is to follow the stream of people with 
prayer-books flowing past the door of the old 
church. It takes you into a back street, to the 
door of a barn or storehouse that has been white- 
washed within and fitted up with the furniture 
of a Catholic church. It was almost full, and the 
stream of new-comers would soon fill it entirely— 
and it would hold nearly as many as the old 
church. The gang of rowdies that hung around 
the entrance making disagreeable remarks on those 
who were going in seemed to have no appreciable 
effect in discouraging the attendance, 

I went back to the parish church again. Mass 
had begun; and the congregation was all there. 
There were nearly forty, not counting the stipend- 
iary choir; and of the forty, eight were men. 
Curious, isn’t it? Three years ago, out of a total 
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of 516 registered Catholic voters, 281 voted for a 
Liberal cur¢é. Where were the two hundred and 


three score and thirteen? Some, doubtless, in 
the cabarets; some, off on Sunday excursions; 


Some, let us hope, at home with their families; 
and some hanging round the Ultramontane church 
door to insult the worshipers. But they may all 
be relied on, when election-day comes round 
again, to vote the ‘*‘ Liberal-Catholie Ticket,” once 
more, 

So much for my two Sundays’ personal observa- 
tions. Speaking now from good information, I 
may say that in one or two of the country parish- 
es the Liberal curé, being a man of exceptional 
good qualities, is making some progress against 
the exceeding difficulties of his position. 
by the vote of a petty minority made up of the 
maurais sujets of the village, he finds himself ab- 
horred as an éntrus and an apostat by all the re- 
But by patience and 
kindness, and by means of his position as teacher 


Chosen 


ligiously disposed people. 


of religion in ‘the publie school, he has sometimes 
made progress in the good will of the community. 
In one such village the new Liberal curé has per- 
less than fourteen of the school chil- 
But that 


suaded no 
dren to attend the religious teaching. 
is an unusual success, 

Poor Palmieri, for instance, quite failed in his 
Last September there was an election of 
eure at the pretty village of Collonges. Total 
number of voters, 215; but good Catholics being 
required to abstain, there were only 18 votes cast, 
But he 
never got on at all; and has just gone back to 


effort. 


and Palmieri was unanimously elected. 


Babylon in disgust, shaking off all manner of op- 
probrious dust on those ‘‘eighteen infidels” that 
voted for him. But 
the parsonage and the salary all stay with the 
Liberals, even though the entire people go to the 
barn or shanty where the Roman priest says mass. 

Now for some matters on which I wish humbly 
to confess my ignorance about the Old Catholic 
movement, and to invite information and rebuke 
from A. Z. G, knows the facts. 
It shall not break my head. First I do not know 
how many churches the Old Catholics have ever 
built. In fact I have not yet been able to find that 
they have ever built one. It would be one gauge of 
their earnestness'in their work, and of their faith 
in its future, to see them spending a little of their 
own ‘money on it. Hereabouts, they only spend 
the public money, in the use of which they show 
great liberality. 

I would be glad to know, also, how many con- 


in such eases, the church, 


or whoever else 


verts to Old Catholic principles have ever been 
made in any community, after the schism between 
Liberal and Ultramontane has once been fairly 
effected. Here in Geneva, since the division was 
completed, I do not know of a single accession 
that the Old Catholics have received from the 
other side; though cases of a contrary sort are 
not unheard of. 

It would be instructive, for instance, to be in- 
formed how large have been the accessions won by 
the Old Catholic church in Munich, its original 
Jerusalem, where it was inaugurated so splendidly, 
five years ago. How many congregations have 
they in that great capital? and if only one, how 
many persons in that? I made some casual in- 
quiries there a few months since, and the answers 
were not encouraging. 

Altogether until I get more light, from some 
one with better opportunities of information, I 
shall remain of the opinion that the Old Catholic 
church has no religious vitality; that it is mainly 
a political operation, managed by politicians who 
take advantage of the conscientious scruples of a 
few—a very few—sincere men, to give it the show 
of religious character; that the statistics exhibited 
to give an impression of the spread of Old Cath- 
olic principles are delusive; that it is a still worse 
delusion to judge the movement and its followers 
by the respectable character of some of its relig- 
ious representatives; and that the whole thing 
will collapse shortly after{the withdrawal of state 
patronage, unless it should continue to be run 
for a time on funds supplied from England. 








—Christ tells us to leave the ninety-and-nine to 
go after the one that is lost. Often the church 
reverses the direction; it leaves the ninety-and- 
nine that have strayed to coddle and care for the 
one that is in the fold. 





MY IMPRESSIONS OF PRESIDENT 
HAYES. 
By A CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRAT. 

| h JR several days preceding the inauguration I 

was in Washington and mingled freely with 
the representatives of both parties, and with the 
extremists as well as the conservatives in each. 
The announcement of the electoral vote was made 
the morning after my arrival. Public sentiment 
was greatly divided, and not always by party 
lines. Good Republicans rejoiced over the result 
but regretted that it could not have been reached 
by other than a close party vote, that Governor 
Hayes’s title to the Presidency might have been 
made more satisfactory. Violent Democrats were 
full of fight and resistance, but in what way they 
(And here I 
make a digression to say that those most anxious 
to fight had not. had any experience in that line 
during the rebellion, but belonged to that illustri- 
ous Home Guard so aptly described as ‘ invinci- 


themselves were not entirely clear. 


ble in peace and invisible in war.”) 

There was much murmuring among the conser- 
They had left the grave mat- 
ter to arbitration and accepted the result, not, 


vative Democrats. 


however, yielding their firm conviction that the 
party had been defrauded of its rights through a 
technical construetion by a partisan vote. Never- 
theless the conclusion was general that there were 
some things worse than another four years of Re- 
publican administration, as, for instance, anarchy 
and war. 

To this latter class | 
prejudice against the President elect I sought a 
convenient place where I might see Mr. Hayes 
face to face ; 


belonged, and with this 


and as far as possible learn from his 
appearance and manner what might reasonably 
be expected of the man. 

His entrance to the Senate on the arm of the 
stolid and undemonstrative Grant was the signal 
The frank and 
manly face betrayed no emotion. The compli- 


for prolonged applause. calm, 
ment was acknowledged simply by a slight incli- 
Throughout the brief and 
unseemly wrangle which accompanied the tem- 
porary organization of the Senate, he was a quiet 
At its close, the Vice President having 
been sworn in, the august procession moved to 
the temporary platform on the east portico of 
the Capitol. As he approached the front of the 
stand, the vast throng which for hours had await- 
ed his coming, filled the heavens with their shouts. 
Though I stood within ten feet of him, I perceived 
not even atremor of excitement in his bearing. 


nation of the head. 


observer. 


It seemed to me that he was too deeply impressed 
with the solemnity of the occasion to be elated 
by any consideration of personal adulation. 

With uncovered head and holding in his left 
hand his manuscript, while his right rested most 
of the time on the platform rail, he read in a 
clear, loud and firm voice his inaugural address. 
If there is any truth in physiognomy then the 
President’s face indicates unmistakably firmness, 
sincerity and goodwill. It is not the face of a 
trickster or a selfish politician who would seek 
self-aggrandizement at the expense of justice and 
patriotism. 
and expressive, looking straight at one without 
evasiveness, the mouth firm but benevolent. The 
lower part of the face is covered with a not very 
In stature he 
seemed to be about five feet ten inches tall, well 
proportioned, with a probable weight of one hun- 
éred and sixty pounds. 
the whole bearing manly, unostentatious and 
modest. 

His delivery carried conviction of the sincerity 
of his utterances; and he was frequently inter- 
rupted with applause. The effect upon all who 
heard him was good. Nor was it confined to his 
auditors only. Democrats, both fire-eaters (and 
fire-avoiders) and conservatives, breathed easier 
and declared he would make a good President 77 
he lived up to his address, and before I left, and 
after the cabinet appointments were announced, 
very many dropped the 77% altogether. 

The nomination of a Southern Democrat to the 
office of Postmaster-General was a genuine sur- 
prise—a coup d tat so to speak—and was accepted 
as a Key to the solution of the Southern prob- 
lem. 

To sum up my impression, I believe Mr. Hayes 
will be President of the nation and not of a party. 


The forehead is high, the eyes blue 


heavy growth of sandy beard. 


His carriage is erect, and 





I believe, if he is not trammeled the oppo- 
sition of disappointed Republican malcontents in 
the Senate, he will restore fraternal 


everywhere, banish sectional and 


by 


relations 
race discord, 
and bring back peace and prosperity throughout 
the land. Andin this work he should 
support of all men, irrespective of party affilia- 


have the 


tions. 





MARCH IN THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 
3y¥ ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

’ PRING has called early upon this year, though 
KJ she seems in whimsical mood. I heard robins 
near New York City on Saturday, March 3d, and 
the blue-birds warbling 
through the fields, but kept themselves 
The blackbirds were flying 
northward, in flocks of fifty or so, the sunlight 
flashing from their polished plumage—for these 
were all males, the dun-colored females arriving a 
week later They flew 
low, just escaping the woods, and towards night 
frequently alighted in the tops of the trees resting 
a moment after their day’s journey; but they 


were here and there 


well out 


of sight. steadily 





and their wings rustling. 


would tarry only fora moment or two and then 


hurry on, chuckling to one another as they 
At a far greater height went the heavily- 
flapping crows through the 
wearily along in twos and threes, and hoarsely 
shouting to those ahead to wait till they could 
catch up. Crows always fly as though they were 
facing a gale, or else were sheer exhausted; and 


went, 


blue sky, lagging 


they are glad to come down and follow the farmer 
in his earliest plowing for the grubs he unearths. 

March is not the most pleasant month in the 
year for a walk in the woods and pastures, yet it 
is not wholly without attractions for the lover of 
rural scenes. There is neither the picturesqueness 
of the snowy winter landscape, with its frozen still- 
ness and immobility, nor the beauty and luxuri- 
ance of the summer; but there are no annoyances 
except the dampness of the ground, and there is 
much to see on a sunny day which is inspiring. 
It is worth while to see how nature spends her 
leisure. The season is neutral-tinted—the distant 
hills, the low the fallow ridges, the 
bushy pastures, are all Cull purples and browns, 
while the shady side of an evergreen wood shows 
But as you walk through the 
The 
boles of our hard-wood trees have a grayish bark, 
and become with lichens and broad 
patches of mold, that when the sun is shining 
among the mass of trunks a grove of hickorys, 
ash, beech and maple trees looks greenish-white, 


meadows, 


positively black. 
fields, your eye detects many bits of color. 


so coated 


below, dusky among the branches and reddish at 
the top, where the new twigs and buds are grow- 
ing fast. On the other hand the wall of dense 
second-growth saplings filling the swampy ground 
at one side of the field wears a deep brown hue, 
with a reddish haze along the sky-edge, and seems 
divided into panels by the slender trunks of the 
young white birches. Where the old field has 
been neglected until the seedling oaks and beeches 
have grown as high as your head there is a broad 
russet patch in the picture, for both these trees 
retain their old leaves almost untouched until the 
sprouting of the new foliage crowds them off. 
Some of these great oak leaves, a foot long, and 
warped by their drying into asemblance of ostrich 
feathers would make extremely pretty ornaments 
for the corner of a room, and I wonder that they 
not form of our winter 
bouquets. It is strange, two, that they are not 
more in demand by teachers of drawing as models, 
the light and shade being admirably distributed 
from any point of view, and there being no color 
to distract attention and confuse the eye. 

Under the trees the ground is carpeted with a 
layer of clay-colored sodden leaves and fine needles, 
beaten flat by the rains and soaking snow; but 
out in the pasture these are lost in the matted 
dead grass and broken reeds, under whose warm 
and sheltering arches the small winter mammals 
have crept about from their burrows and found 
plenty of seeds shaken to the ground. 

Here and there through the old 
mysterious paths without definite beginning or 
end, often so faint as hardly to be followed. 
When were they trodden? by what men or ani- 
mals ? why were they deserted for the new, muddy 
ones, where the last ice is melting, and left to be 
reclaimed by patient Nature who never becomes 
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discouraged when men destroy her work, but ever 
improves the first opportunity to repair the 
damage done and restore the uniform mildness. 
After a light snow these trails stand out with great 
distinctness as one looks down from a hillside, 
and now they offer the best walking, but lead no 
whither. If you step out of them you trip and 
stumble in the tangle of green and maroon vinery 
concealed underfoot, and the ground springs and 
oozes beneath your feet as you walk toward the 
streamlet in the hollow. Poking aside the leaves 
and grass on this warm hillside, where spherical 
swarms of minute flies are going through their 
mazy dance in the air, you may find many herbs 
still green and making ready to flower in the ear- 
liest spring, such as the cinquefoil, violet and 
strawberry; but most of the leaves and runners 
of the last are varnished with rich burnt brown 
tints, seeming to have been japanned. In the 
swollen but crystal-clear brooks flowing among 
the sere rushes with a gentle tinkling sound, the 
aquatie ranunculus and the water-cress are glow- 
ing with emerald foliage, and you may perhaps 
discover the cylindrical cases of the young caddis- 
flies anchored to the stems of the plants. On the 
bank the mosses and little ferns are still green, 
and where the meadows overflow the crowded 
alders are so full of embryo blossoms that their 
branches seem loaded with purple fruit. 

Never more than now do the weather-beaten 
rocks form a picturesque feature of the landscape. 
Although the woods are so silent, echoing only 
oceasionally the odd jerky soliloquy of the scram- 
bling little nuthatch, the cheery voice of the 
chickadee, and perhaps the boastful scream of a 
bluejay, there is a large aggregate of bird-life 
abroad in March, before the spring-birds come. 
The snow-birds and tree-sparrows linger in the 
pastures, the large handsome fox-colored sparrows 
approach from the south during the first week, 
and are to be seen for a few days on their way to 
Cannda ; the cedar birds whirl about the junipers, 
and eat its purple berries greedily, a few song- 
sparrows dodge about the fence-rows, and the 
little woodpeckers hammer industriously at the 
dry resounding trunks. These and the early mi- 
grants from the South find an abundant wild har- 
for them in the meadows and 
wood-pastures : yet, considering the minuteness 
of most of the grass-seeds upon which they feed, 
the birds must have to take an enormous number 
of bites to make out their dinner! But there are 
larger mouthfuls kept for them. The bayberry, 
or false myrtle, gleams with dense clusters of 
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greenish-white berries ; the close, somber foliage 
of the juniper is enlivened by innumerable pur- 
plish berries upon which all the birds nearly gorge 
themselves sometimes; black alders, ‘‘ glowing 
with the brightest scarlet fruit, and resembling at 
a distance pyramids of flame,” are scattered about 
the lowlands, while on higher ground the stately 
mountain ash repeats the scene. 

The first of April will find great changes in the 
woods and fields from the present condition, and 
after that the development of summer will be 
rapid. During March the buds swell with sap 
and new energy, many forest trees begin to flower, 
to the delight of the kinglets and white-throated 
sparrows, some even before they put forth their 
leaves, and patches of meadow and hillside grow 
emerald green with new grass, and are dotted 
with delicate blue and white and yellow flowers. 
The bluebird seeks its mate, the robin has already 
found one and begun its nest, the song-sparrow is 
caroling from every brush-pile, the swamp is vocal 
with the rollicking notes of the crow blackbird 
and redwing, and the marsh-hawks are again 
coursing low over the meadows in search of mice 
and the awakened frogs. 

Winter is fast loosening his fetters from the 
year, and the rose-garlands of summer are fully 
promised. 





LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
Boston, March 7, 1877. 
‘T OSEPH COOK is announced to occupy Mr. 
eJ Moody's place in the Tabernacle every Mon- 
day evening during the present month. But Mr. 
Cook’s place is in his Tremont Temple Monday 
Lectures. There he waves the scepter of a right- 
ful sovereign. The intellect of Boston has found 
in Mr. Cook the king of whom Carlyle talks— 
Kon-ning, the man who can. The not-ables were 





already here, and occasionally one still drives an 
opposing lance. For the most part, however, 
these have ceased demonstrative attacks, leaving 
pen and pencil caricatures of this great evangeli- 
cal renaissance to the low columns of the ‘*‘ Sun- 
day Times.” 

The last lecture of Mr. Cook was one of his 
most characteristic efforts. A full hour before 
twelve o’clock the best seats in the Temple were 
all taken, and by the time the organ strains of 
Hail Columbia died away on the airand Mr. Cook’s 
vigorous step fell on the platform every foot of 
standing room in the vast auditorium was at a 
premium. The distinctively evangelical character 
of the audience a year ago has, little by little, 
undergone a change, till it now fairly represents 
the chameleon-hued public opinion of the liter- 
ary, free-thinking, orthodox-leavened, Puritan- 
descended Boston of to-day. 

At Mr. Cook’s right hand last Monday were the 
thin silver locks of Bronson Alcott; beside him 
the iron-gray head of the Rev. Dr. Dudley, Theo- 
dore Parker’s latest successor; and next sat Bos- 
ton’s resident Methodist Bishop, Foster. On the 
other side the platform was President Hovey of 
the Baptist Theological Seminary at Newton, and 
just in the rear Dr. Cushing of the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,” with his friend and co-adjutor 
Dr. Ray Palmer. Dean Gray of Cambridge Theo- 
logical Seminary (Episcopal) looked down from 
a near seat in the gallery, nearly opposite to that 
from which beamed the serene face of the poet 
Whittier the week before. These names were 
noted almost at random, and many others equally 
distinguished and representative might doubtless 
have been gathered. 

Punctual to the minute, the brown-haired, 
ruddy-faced, broad-shouldered man steps to the 
front and offers a strong comprehensive petition 
or two; this inaugural day for the President of 
the United States and all in authority and for 
peace and prosperity in all our borders. A propo- 
sition to remove soon to Musie Hall, with the 
seats on the floor reserved at a small fee for men 
who cannot afford to secure them by the price of 
a forenoon’s waiting, is noted affirmatively, then 
thousands of voices unite in the strain, ‘‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee.” Mr. Cook sits in his chair 
and discourses of the position of the new Presi- 
dent, of civil service reform, and of his hope that 
the prayers and watching of the nation may so 
breathe on the legislative power that England and 
Macaulay need have no more ground for fear that 
the application of Jeffersonian principles will 
work the ruin of America when her population 
shall have become as dense as that of the Old 
World. 

Dr. Ray Palmer offers prayer; a grateful word 
or two from the Chair in recognition of the pres- 
ence of the poet who has sent around the world 
the hymn, ‘‘ My faith looks up to Thee,” and it is 
sung by the audience with tenderness and feeling. 
Then the lecturer is fairly on his feet. The dis- 
tinective and difficult theme unroils under the 
white heat of his individual convictions, a series 
of fourteen rapidly numbered propositions throws 
a tri-colored light on every retina through the 
prism of his illustration, and the burning-glass of 
his marvelous oratory converges all radiance to 
the divine center-point of history. Then witha 
massive sweep the gulf-current of Christianity is 
traced from Jerusalem to Antioch, to the Tiber 
and the Bosphorus, the Elbe, the Oder and the 
North Sea, to Paris and Oxford and Cambridge, 
to Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, the Hudson, 
the great Lakes, the Pacific; to the Isles of the 
Sea, to Japan, to Himalayan tops. till all seas, 
all waves, all shores, join in the hallelujah which 
hymns the completed work on earth of God the 
Father, Son and Spirit. At times the stillness is 
so profound that the near sound of the reporter’s 
pencil is an intrusion; at others, smothered ap- 
plause bursts forth. The hour is closed with the 
doxology, a prayer of solemn self-surrender, and 
a benediction. 

As the multitude quickly disperses to the noisy 
streets and market places, to the waiting homes 
and the suburban trains, eminent men of all 
faiths and no faith gather about the lecturer with 
cordial grasps of the hand, a few words of hearty 
assent or of courteous dissent, and with the exit 
of the last the day’s pageant has dissolved. 

’ THURSTON. 
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OR, 
WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN.* 


THE 


By EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘<T)UT where is the Pullman all this time ?” 

LO asks the indignant reader. ‘‘What do I 
care,” he growls, ‘‘as to the loves or hates of Mr. 
Frederic Haydock and Miss Hester Sutphen? It 
was ‘the adventures of a Pullman’ which were 
promised to me. And now, all that I am told is 
the fortunes of a palace afloat and the hospitality 
of a palace not on wheels.” 

Reader, be still, and persevere. 

For the week at Arcadie could not last forever. 
And though they added six days more to it, those 
could not last forever. If all had been stupid and 
dull Hester would have thought it lasted forever. 
But it was all light with kindness and love and 
new joy of spring, and new surprises of life un- 
heard of by these Northeru birds of passage. For 
Hester there was now a note from Fred, now a 
letter, now a telegram. Now a boat would run 
up to the levee, and a black man would run down 
to the landing-place, and find there a little parcel 
for ‘‘Miss Sutphen, at Mr. Geo. Le Clere’s, Ar- 
cadie,” and Hester would carry it to her room and 
return with a blush, with the very volume of 
Hawmerton which she had spoken of to Miss Fer- 
guson, and which they had both forgotten, but 
which the faithful Frederic had not forgotten. 
Ah, me! how long are men’s arms, and how strong, 
when they are enough in love. 

Such a week as that never lasts forever ! 

So, when it ended, the girls were kindly and 
tenderly put on tbe “St. Mary,”—a funny little 
sternwheel boat, which was to go up the Red River. 
And their lonely life began again—but with such 
a chance to write long le! ters as perhaps the world 
gives nowhere else as it twirls round. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast in life 
than the change from the airy comfort of the 
large bedrooms in the luxury of Arcadie to these 
little six-by-six staterooms of the ‘‘St. Mary,” 
tbe snuffy air and the coiton quilts. ‘* Why they 
were ever called staterooms,” said Effie, ‘Sis some- 
thing I never could find out, for there is less state 
about them and more Spartan simplicity than in 
any other place I go into.” Still, when she wrote 
home, after a day’s experience of the little boat, 
she said, ‘‘ Happy is the country where the bum- 
blest emigrant going to the frontier has as good 
What you eall ‘The Law 
of Selection’ provides what everybody wants, 
even if it provides but little more. If there are 
few luxuries there is still a good bed, a good table, 
and no end of kindness from these black men and 
black woinen around us.” So, for four days and 
nights they voyaged first where Inez and Eunice 
Perry and their liege-man Ransom did, seventy- 
six years before them. Did you ever hear of 
them? They passed Colfax county. Did you 
ever hear of Colfax county? Ah, me, the pity! 
And at last they came through that mysterious 
raft, which we used to read of in the geographies, 
and which poor Will Harrod toiled over. Did you 
ever hear of Will Harrod? And the raft—as they 
passed through where it once was—brought up 
the stories of Colonel Shreeve, who mastered it, 
with Uncle Sam's long purse and Uncle Sam’s 
stout saws, and this suggested Shreveport—and 
at Shreveport one fine morning they awoke, and 
bade the hospitable little “St. Mary ” good-by. 

A cbance to buy india-rubber, and gamboge, 
and court-plas'er, and note-paper, and hair-pins, 
and everything else to make one happy at Shreve- 
port. And then, early in the forenoon, the train. 
Not yet the Pullman, eager reader! At first only 
a comfortable airy car—but, oh, the luxury of 
seeing rolling hills and valleys again! Hardly 
hills. No, not high hills—but woods and slopes a 
little like home—and something not quite flat. 
So they came to Marshall, and here, after dinner, 
swept along the imperial ‘‘ through train,” ready 
to pick up such insignificant loiterers on Branch- 
es. How ashamed the people who had not been 
running on express time were expected to feel ! 

But they were not ashamed. Effie gathered up 
her ‘‘Gray’s Botany,” her Official Guide and her 
Racine, ber shawl-strap, her umbrella, her water- 
proof and her hand-bag, and with two hands 
carried them, and at the same moment held up 
her skirts. Hester picked up her Black’s Pha- 
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eton, Effie’s sketchbook, her own portfolio, in 
which, when the train came, she was writing just 
a line to Mr. Haydock ; she took also her cloak, 
her india rubbers which she had not time to put 
on, and her carpet-bag, in her two hands. A 
cheerful black boy followed with their other 
‘*traps,” and so they crossed to the platform of 
the imperial through train. Here stood a person 
who seemed not quite a stranger. ‘* Here’s your 
drawing-room car! Drawing-room car, madam !” 
And then he smiled a broader grin than before. 
Effie gave him her traps and wounted the steps 
of the Palace, not recognizing. Hester had a mo- 
ment more to look on him. It was Aurelius, their 
own porter, who bad left Jersey City with them— 
how long ago it seemed! And the Palace—it was 
their own dear Golconda! 


] 


* Home again, home again, from a foreign shore!”’ 
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And they passed directly to ‘‘six and seven,” 
and bade Aurelius put their ‘‘ things” there, and 
sauk into their old seats, after all their strange 
and eventful wanderings, with a delight which 
none can know but monarchs who have returned 
to the serene splendors of their own palaces. 

Do not ask me how the ** Golconda” came there. 
I do not know, nor did Aurelius know. Some hot 
box on the Iron Mountain Road above had dis- 
abled the ‘‘ Siberia,” and the **Goleonda” had 
been substituted. And Aurelius, like the faithful 
lackeys of all palaces, had gone where his dynasty 
had gone, and was a Texan to-day as he had been 
a Jerseyman four days before. 

And if I printed their letters or their journals 
here, how long that ride from Marshall to Austin 
would seem! In distance, by the routes they fol- 
lowed, it is less than four hundred miles—about 
as if they bad gone from one side of France to the 
other, though they had not crossed half of the 
Empire of Texas. Strangely like home at first,— 
pine woods, deep cuts and so on—why, they might 
have been in Vermont for all the casual traveler 
would have known. But the careful Effie knew 
one sort of pine tree from another. Then the joy 
of a walk from Hearne out upon the prairie! 
Crimson flowers, scarlet flowers, purple, blue, vio- 
let—what colors were there not ?—and such as eye 
had never seen before. Just a word here for the 
clean napkins, and bright spoons, and crisp rad- 
ishes, and thoughtful table service of their dinner 
there! But we must not stop—no, not for dinners 
or for flowers. On and on, on and on, till we are 
waked our second morning as a chattering Eng- 
lishmwan wakes his wife in 8 and 9, that ‘‘ It’s very 
like a park at home, my dear.” 

‘“*T don’t want to live here !” 
groan in reply. 

But perhaps she changed her mind afterwards. 
For Effie and for Hester—though half Hester’s 
heart was in St. Auguste—Austin had a thousand 
charms. No! nobody could call that hotel a pal- 
ace, though Austin is the capital of an empire. 
But the.friends who took care of them, the pretty 
homes, the lovely gardens, the charming drives, 
made them forget the hotel, which indeed, from 
morning to night, they hardly saw. What crazi- 
ness had bent them to go to San Antonio? Why 
not find some quiet lodging here, a little out of 
the streets of Austin, and nestle down for the 
springtime, the sketching, the painting, for the 
rest which they had been madly pursuing so 
long? Just as at Arcadie, it seemed so stupid to 
go farther. At Austin it seemed as if they had all 
they asked for when they left home. 

But no ; for San Antonio they had started, and 
to San Antonio they would go. They would show 
they were not women to be turned about by every 
word of friendship. 
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**The zeal that drove them from their native home 
Shall drive them gadding round the world to roam,’”’ 

said the wretched Effie, parodying Dryden, as she 
packed a pot of sensitive plants in a safe place 
among her spring bonnets and laces in the agony 
of the late Sunday night before they started 
across the prairies. That kind Judge Treadwell 
who had done everything for them so carefully 
had engaged an ambulance and a driver who was 
to take them to San Antonio. ‘‘If the man were 
my own brother, Mrs. Abgar, I could not trust 
him more implicitly than I trust Dustin. I have 
sent Mrs. Treadwell and the children with him 
over the prairies a hundred times. I doso wish I 
could go with you!” So they were really to go in 
‘*an ambulance.” 

‘* Anything, my dear Effie,” said Hester, ‘‘so it 
be not a stage-coach.” : 

For since Hester’s wretched failure in taking 
care of herself on this great party she had sub- 
sided ignominiously, and she was no longer the 
chief of [the, expedition. Zffie made all the ar- 





rangements. The pretense that either knew an 
inch of the geography had been long since aban- 
doned. 

At half-past seven an eager waiter at Hester's 
door announced that the ‘‘ambyourlance” had 
come. Hester flung the door open, bade him 
strap her trunk and take it down, gathered 1, 2, 
3, 4, and took them herself, fairly ashamed of her 
own eagerness to see what manner of machine an 
ambulance might be. 

She found simply a long canvas-topped wagon, 
lightly sprung—such as sbe had ridden in, on the 
White Mountains, twenty times, and had never 
heard called an ambulance before. There were 
but two seats in it, when there might have been 
three ; but as the party was so small the middle 
seat had been taken away to make the more room 
for the luggage. Half amused and half provoked 
with herself, she turned to meet Effie and see if 
she would confess to auy surprise. 

“Is this an ambulance’ I supposed there 
would be a bed in it, and that I should lie in it all 
day, and you sit by my side in the costume of 
Florence Nightingale to feed me with paregoric.” 

A little crest-fallen, they burried through the 
last breakfast at Austin, and then, to the relief of 
the good-natured Dustin, the tall Pennsylvanian 
to whose escort they were entrusted, mounted 
their chariot and were away. 

A lovely morning! ‘* Why, it is really May-day, 
Hester, of all the days in the year!” The air 
fresh and even bracing, the sun just clouded 
without the slightest risk of rain. Dust laid; 
who shall say how’ since no rain had fallen for 
weeks. Light hearts, light freight, a cheerful 
driver and a good team, who could ask for a 
better way to spend May-day ?” 

Effie’s first chance for a sketch—and that only 
the barest suggestion of values and of groups— 
was as you leave the city at the ford of the Colo- 
rado. When the river chooses to rise, and nobody 
knows when that will be, it is twenty-three hun- 
dred feet wide. On this May-day it was perhaps 
sixty yards across. The horses were to be watered 
before crossing it, and at that moment a drove of 
beautiful cattle, a drove to fill Rosa Bonheur, nay 
Juno herself, with rapture, chose to file across the 
river at just middle distance from them, so pret- 
tily grouped, and the varied figures standing out 
so Well against the water and the distant sky-line ! 
Then the ambulance was to ford as soon as the 
‘stage’ had gone by. Neither of the girls had 
ever forded ariver. At the bottom of each heart 
was sober certainty that they should be swept 
into the Gulf of Mexico. But each was ashamed 
to tell the other, and as in truth there was no 
danger nor shadow of danger, they could enjoy 
the wonderful picture all ‘the way. A hard pull 
across the dry river-bed and then began the won- 
ders of eighty miles’ drive through a park of 
matchless beauty. 

Yes, everybody says ‘‘An English park !” like the 
sturdy Englishman to his berth-dozed wife in the 
Pullman. High praise, to our English friends. 
Twenty years ago Robin said of these prairies, 
‘“‘Likea park”; good Mr. Flint keeps saying, ‘You 
would think you were iu a park.” That clever 
English woman, thirty years after, says ‘‘It is all 
like a park.” And as the girls dipped into Mr. 
Olmstead’s Texas from time to time they could 
not but ask whether inspirations from these Texan 
parks had not stolen since into the masterpieces 
of his success. 

The road was perfect. It would not have been 
so after rain. But now the most sensitive critic 
could not ask anything better. Sometimes it was 
fenced in, inuch more often not. Almost never was 
it exactly level, not once so steep but that the 
horses kept the even tenor of their trot. 

‘*Oh, Effie. look here.” ‘* Hester, do look there.” 
**See that distance ; would you not be certain it 
was the sea?” ‘‘ Was ever anything grouped like 
those trees?” ‘‘Had you any idea that a prairie 
was so beautiful ”’ ‘‘Do you suppose this is a 
bona fide prairie’? there are so many trees.’ And 
so on, and so on. 

And then the flowers! May-day indeed. Hester 
had been in Switzerland at the end of June years 
on years before, and often had she raptured to 
Effie about the day's ride in which they collected 
a hundred varieties of flowers, most of them new 
to them. Here was the same experience in a new 
form. And these were not horrid coarse things, 
as people say prairie flowers are. Any one of the 
succession of the nosegays which Tom Dustin 
gathered for them, or which for themselves the 
girls gathered in one or another irrepressible 
escape from the carriage, would have been a 
beauty and a joy in any competition with any 
collection. Mistress botanist Effie; prime botanist 





extraordinary to the expedition, was beside her- 
self for names, and the well-battered “Gray” lying 
in the bottom of the wagon proved of more use to 
press things in, which were to be sent home to 
Letitia to soak out in water and analyze, than 
for a guide in nomenclature. The ‘* Gray” stood 
bold to its determination to pass no limit ‘* south 
of Kentucky and Virginia.” 

‘“He won't pass it,” said Effie, proudly, ‘ but 
we have.” 

This list may well be compared with the lists of 

Swiss travel. Dividing by old Ransom’s floral 
system, in which there were nine classes of flowers 
based on the several tints of the rainbow, there 
were, to use his language: 
In this 
Eupatorium of Ransom, 
and two or three other varieties! Be it said to 
the unlearned that when a botanical writer wants 
to say he has seen a thing himself, he marks it 
with the mark of exclamation (!), and when he 
doubts the remark of another he appends an in- 
terrogation (?), The girls, as they made their 
list, when Dustin was watering or at other writing 
spots, delighted in the 
whieh lighted it up. 


It went on. 
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1. *‘ Them as bears the white blossom.” 
class was the original 
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‘**Them as bears the violet blossom.” 

‘Is magenta violet” ‘* No, child, magenta is 
red. Are youcolor blind?” ‘Then I shall put in 
purple lupine and false lupine here.” ** Putin what 
you choose. You already see the radical error of 
Ransom’s system.” But down went the two lu- 
pines with two marks of wonder!! And purple 
verbenas, of which there were acres on acres of 
color, had to come in here. 

3. ** Them as bears the indigo blossom.” 

Effie was blank here. She had only two or three 
vile hyssops which she could have gathered in any 
barnyard. But when they came to 

4. ‘Them as bears the blue blossom,” she put 
down lupines and blue verbenas. ‘* What is that 
about that Horticultural Society which offered a 
prize for blue verbenas? Was it all humbug; or 
why did not sowebody come here and win the 
sordid dioss? Here I must put in many surprise 
marks to show wy scorn of the older observer.” 

But these things were only preliminary. ‘* Blue 
flowers *” said Effie, ‘I always distrusted blue 
flowers. My verbenas at home always had a pas- 
sion for running into the class of purples, though 
I never got the prize.” It was not till she came to 
her reds that she ran rampant. 

This magenta blossom which she wanted to put 
in first, which the maidens o. the region eall 
‘*wild Hollyhock,” the painted cup—only red 
reminiscence of New England—the Star of Texas, 
an exquisitely cut flower of very delicate pink, 
these were alone enough to give dignity to class 
No. 5of the Ransomic system. Sodifferent from 
lands where the ruling color is yellow on the grass ! 

But, when the girls had come to “ Class No. 5,” 
their classification ended in their first reasonable 
access of terror. 

Judge Treadwell had not told them that, ten 
days before, the mail-coach had been attacked by 
highwaymen, and all their watches and money 
taken from the passengers. 

But this was really the reason why he had en- 
trusted them to Dustin and an ambulance. The 
‘‘ private team” is safer because nobody kuows it 
is cowing. 

Effie had seen on a hand-bill in the post-office 
offering a *“‘REWARD” that the mail bad been 
robbed. But she had not mentioued it to Hester. 

Hester had seen the same ‘* Reward” offered in 
a Galveston newspaper. But she had not shown 
it to Effie. and had torn the paper to bits lest she 
should see it. 

Dustin was no more anxious about the matter 
than he was at the danger of a thunderbolt be- 
cause he bad heard of thunderbolts. But he had 
too much sense to speak of it to the ladies. 

All the same, however, when, as he gathered up 
his reins after watering the horses, looking back 
on the Eastern horizon, he saw two wen, perdaps 
two wiles away, pressing their horses towards 
him on a hard gallop. Dustin stepped back into 
the ambulance rather too hastily. And he gave 
the horses rather an untimely and ungracious cut. 
For Dustin meant to push them beyond the strip 
of wood-land which they were enteving before 
these horsemen overhauled him. 

It was in this very strip of wood-land that the 
mail had been overhauled. 

The sun was now just setting, far in advance of 
them, though they were so far Westward. 

The accent of Dustin's ery to his “team” was 
unfortunate. 

Hester, nervous more than ordinary perhapé, 
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caught the alarm. She had noticed his look back, 
and the sudden change of his manner. She thrust 
her body out of the carriage, looked back, and 
saw the horsemen against the eastern sky. 

‘“‘It isthe robbers ! It is the robbers!” she sobbed, 
as she fell back. 

And Dustin did not say herno. But he “ eut” 
the horses again with that same merciless lash 
which the ladies had never seen before. 

Effie Abgar thrust her body out on her side. 
She saw the two horsemen also. 

She said no word. But she detached her watch 
and chain, she wrapped them in her handkerchief 
with her purse, and she crowded tke whole into 
the bottom of the bag of oats which Dustin had 
for his horses. She bade Hester do the same with 
hers. 

A stern chase is a long chase. And the two 
bays understood what was expected. The road 
was rougher in that thicket than in the open 
prairie. But the ambulance held together even 
though it sprang wildly from side to side, and 
sometimes toppled fearfully as if it would go over. 

Dustin only spoke to his ‘‘eattle.” And the 
girls said no word to each other or to him. 

But they knew what he thonght the exigency 
when they saw the horses break into that wild 
run from the quick trot before, unchecked by 
him. 

Up a little slope—round a curve in the timber. 
Then Dustin spoke: 

‘“When we have rounded yon oak, mum, we 
shall be in sight of Tremlett’s, and all’s well.” 

But yon oak was fearfully faraway! They had 
not reached it, no, nor half reached it, when they 
could hear horses’ hoofs behind them. 

Then they could hear voices, ‘‘ Hold up! 
up! Tom Dustin, hold up!” 

But Tom Dustin this time really swore at his 
horses, though he had never been known to be 
profane before, and cut more unmercifully than 
ever, 

** Rat, tat, tat: rat, 
near the hoofs came ! 

And at last, though the road was narrow, a white 
horse dashed by them. 

** Will you hold up, I say ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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HE character of Elijah is the grandest and 

most dramatic which the pages of Sacred 
History present. The suddenness of its intro- 
duction upon the scene of Israel’s story, the 
picturesqueness of the details with which the 
prophet’s life abounds, the moral elevation and 
spiritual force of his work, his heroic courage, 
the meteor-like brilliancy of his deeds, and the 
extraordinary close of his earthly career—all 
combine to render the history of Elijah at once 
fascinating as a romance and instructive as a 
parable of God. In connection with the series of 
lessons lately occupying the attention of Sunday- 
school teachers, it is proposed in this paper briefly 
to review Elijah’s work and analyze his char- 
acter. 

We shall observe the features which mark each 
round of building in the pyramid of this man’s 
complete personality. 

He possessed a remarkable physical organiza- 
tion. His appearance was striking, and once seen 
he was not easily forgotten. Probably a native of 
the land of Gilead (1 Kings xvii., 1), he had gained 
in that wild country of hunting grounds and past- 
ure plains (Num. xxxii., 1) the liberty and bodily 
strength which were sacrificed in the more cult- 
ured parts of the kingdom of Israel. His vigor 
and endurance and perhaps colossal size seemed to 
belong naturally to one whose country was that 
of the heroic Jephthah. (Judges xi.) His move- 
ments were sudden and swift as the Bedouin of 
the desert. He wore but little raiment, and that 
only the skin girdle and the hairy cloak (2 Kings 
i., 8) which became ever after the sign and sym- 
bol of the prophet’s mission. His hair hung 
thick and heavy and fell down his back, probably, 
like Samson’s, the token of prodigious power. 
(Judges xvi., 17.) When Ahab drove swiftly in 
his chariot from Carmel to Jezreel, Elijah girded 
up his loins and ran before the king. (1 Kings 
xviii., 4-6.) The prophet bore the hardships of 
Cherith (1 Kings xvii., 1-8); the forty days’ fast 
could have been endured only by a man of re- 
markable physique; and the simple fare of the 





‘‘cake baken on the coals,” and the ‘ecruse of 
water,” seemed to have been sufficient to sustain 
the strength on which he journeyed forty days 
and forty nights to Horeb, the Mount of God. 
(1 Kings xix., 1-8.) 

It is not wonderful, then, that such a man 
should have impressed those whom he encoun- 
tered by the mere force of his presence. His com- 
ing to the king is described in language which 
indicates vigor and suddenness. He ‘‘stood be- 
fore” Ahab. Thus it is that the sacred chronicler 
gathers into a brief but picturesque expression 
the swift and unexpected yet notable appearance 
of the wild prophet of the desert. His form 
is never forgotten. Ahaziah recognizes him im- 
mediately in the description which some of the 
attendants give (2 Kingsi., 8). Elijah was not a 
man to fail in compelling attention, was not likely 
to be mistaken for another, would not be easily 
missed or passed by. The intense, almost pas- 
sionate, energy of his work needed a mighty body 
as its instrument and manifestation. The mag- 
nificent individuality of this heroic man could 
only be built up upon a strong and massive foun- 
dation of physical power. This is a point which 
should be pondered by Christian men, and espe- 
cially those who have any special Christian mis- 
sion. God work with feeble material in- 
struments. Moral energy, spiritual foree, may 
overwhelm or even dispense with bodily power ; 
but it is natural and along the line of the divine 
procedure for the material frame to suit the im- 
material constitution and character. It is impi- 
ous to neglect or sacrifice bodily health. It is not 
necessarily religious to have a diseased body. 
For the Christian man, especially the Christian 
worker, to allow his health to become feeble, or 
by neglect, bad habits, excess in any form, to 
produce disease, is not only a wrong against him- 
self but it is a sin against God. 

We now rise in our contemplation of this char- 
acter, and we observe its moral elevation and 
strength. There is not much said of the intellect- 
ual powers of Elijah, and we have but few means of 
judging of his mental acquirements or vigor. But 
we may note the regard which the schools of the 
prophets entertained for him (2 Kings ii., 15-17). 
There is also a certain dignity and force about 
the sentences which are recorded as falling from 
the lips of Elijah, while the records of the scenes 
wherein he was sole spectator and of which he must 
have been the narrator are brief, yet eloquent and 
dramatic, indicating a power of expression full of 
strengthand style. (1 Kings xix., 4-18, ete.) But the 
merely intellectual aspects of Elijah’s character are 
lost in the magnificence of his moral nature. His 
courage Was as great as that of the ancient judges, 
while with the courage is united a caution learned 
only in the hardships and perils of his desert 
life. (1 Kings xviii., 46.) He cares not for ease or 
luxury, the promises and threats of a cruel king 
are alike lost upon him. He is self-contained, 
stern, an inflexible executioner of the divine judg- 
ments. And yet this lonely man, this recluse, this 
burning reformer, who hesitates not to make the 
dry river-course run with the blood of Baal’s 
slaughtered priests, seems to have won the ten- 
derest affection of his minister, successor, and 
friend (2 Kings ii., 2, 8, 12), and to have been an 
honored and loved guest in the widow’s house at 
Zarephath. How tender his solicitude that 
Elisha’s heart should not be distracted by the 
sudden departure of his master! (2 Kings ii., 2,4.) 
How gentle he was to the woman whose child 
had seemed dead, when he brought him down 
from his own chamber revived and gave him to his 
mother! (1 Kings xvii.) This man’s life and char- 
acter are like a strong wind, fresh and pure, 
blowing through the diseased luxuries and idola- 
tries of Ahab’s kingdom. The nation deeply felt 
the impress of this moral nature, and ever turned 
backward to its greatest prophet (Malachi iv., 5,) 
with a regard softened as the ages roll on—into 
whose dimness fades the recollection of the 
sterner lineaments of this preacher of righteous- 
ness—until at last Elijah takes his place with the 
founder of the religion, upon the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, as one of the favored two who are 
chosen out of all the multitude of the holy in the 
unseen world as worthy to hold converse with the 
Son of Man in that hour when the divine nature 
of the Son of God overflowed the human and 
caused him to appear in glory, with transfigured 
countenance and form, to receive the declara- 
tion of his chosen and beloved Sonshbip from the 
mouth of God himself. (Matt. xvii., 1-5, ete.) 

The chief significance of the character of Elijah 
is to be found on its spiritual side. His name is 
itself full of meaning. ‘‘ My God Jehovah,” as if 
to convey the intense consciousness of his per- 
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sonal relation to the Eternal. He was jealous for 
the God of Hosts (1 Kings xix., 10). His efforts 
at the reformation of the people were emphatically 
Jehovistic (1 Kings xviii., 21). His career was a 
vigorous and effective protest against any concep- 
tion of the Supreme Being other than that which 
had been revealed by God himself through Moses : 
I AM THAT I AM. Hence he felt himself ever in 
the presence of God. The solemn asseveration of 
his office and authority is very suggestive. He 
bursts upon the astonished king as upon the 
startled reader of the story with abrupt and most 
effective declaration : ‘*‘ As the Lord God of Israel 
liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be 
dew nor rain these years but according to my 
word.” (1 Kings xvii., 1.) Theidolatry of Jezebel 
was a deep lower than that of Jeroboam, son of 
Nebat. He had set up the calves as mere symbols 
of the Eternal God (compare 1 Kings xii., 28-83 
with 1 Kings xiii., 6), but she had taught Israel 
the rites of Baal and Ashtaroth, and with the 
corrupt idolatries of the mind and heart added to 
those of the ritual and the worship (1 Kings xvi., 
31-33). It was against this sin that Elijah’s life 
was a constant protest, and as such it was itself 
spent in the most intimate converse with his God. 
How childlike the faith of the man. ‘ He did ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord” (1 Kings xvii., 5), 
even though it meant exile and fasting, certain 
destruction, lingering death. His trust never 
fails, now that he is sustained by ravens at 
Cherith, and now that he is dependent upon the 
bounty of the Zidonian widow. Sucha character 
as this would appear almost ideal and legendary, 
the incarnation of an angel or some divine person- 
age, were it not for the signs of human frailty 
which may be detected amongst the character- 
istics of this sublime man (1 Kings xix.) Perhaps 
his method was harsh and stern, not altogether 
that which the ‘‘still, small voice” symbolizes. 
He calls fire from heaven to destroy his adversaries 
(2 Kings i., 5-12), but when the disciples would imi- 
tate the example of this greatest prophet of their 
race the Master rebukes them, and declares that 
he has come to save and not to destroy. (Lukeix., 
54-56.) It was not in tempest, in fire, in earth- 
quake that Elijah found his God, but in the still, 
small voice (1 Kings, xix., 11, 12). And perhaps 
not upon Carmel, or Jezreel running with the 
blood of judgment, was the hope of Israel to be 
sought, but in the seven thousand simple, un- 
known ones, missed even by the eagle eye of Eli- 
jab himself, who had not bowed the ‘snee to Baal 
(1 Kings, xix., 18). 

Nevertheless Elijah’s character is sublimely re- 
ligious. Every part of his being was transfused 
and transformed by the life of God that was with- 
in his soul. He knewno end but the honor of Je- 
hovah ; he sought no reward but His approval ; 
and whether in the solemn prayer upon the mount 
of trial, a few moments betore the manifestation 
of God in answer to his call, or in the melancholy 
longing for death when he despaired of the divine 
ends which he had sought, he is everywhere em- 
phatically Llijah, battling, hoping, longing, wait- 
ing for the Lord. 

The study of such a character as this cannot 
fail to purify and inspire. To hold companion- 
ship with this kingly man is itself to be raised 
above the common herd—the dignity to which we 
ascend and the power by which we gain it being 
the profound religious influence which the memory 
of Elijah may still exert. He points us to great 
deeds to be greatly done. He teaches us that the 
true spirit which shall animate the good man is the 
sense of the presence and the desire for the honor 
of God. His consciousness of the divine was a 
passion ; it consumed his whole being and fired 
all his energies, whilst the last scene of sacred 
writ in which the heroic figure of the prophet 
appears shows us that he like ourselves and all 
men will at last find real life and energy only in 
that decease of which the night winds heard 
them speak upon the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, the decease ‘‘ which was to be accomplished 
at Jerusalem.” The magnificent efforts, the ro- 
mantic adventures, the heroic struggle of the 
Tishbite are bathed in the heavenly light which 
streams from the transfigured Son of God. We 
do not tremble now before the prophet’s awful 
form as he proves the Godhead of Jehovah upon 
Carmel’s rock, we do not shrink from his presence 
as he consumes with fire from heaven the bands 
of soldiers that were sent to take him, but we 
listen, love, adore, as we turn to that dying One 
for whom the greatest of the prophets looked and 
labored, and at last beheld in glory. For us, too, 
through that now accomplished decease there 
may be the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Harriet Martineau is the last literary woman 
from whom one could have the heart to exact 
more work than she did, but had her auto- 
biography been published before her death she 
would certainly have been called upon to write 
the lives of other prominent persons. A very 
large portion of the volumes before us consists of 
personal information about Miss Martineau, and 
all of it is told in the first person, yet so judi- 
ciously has she considered her subject and her 
readers that we doubt whether the charge of 
egotism will once be made against her. Of minute 
details the recital is full, yet each of them makes 
clear the mystery of the wonderful success of the 
author. For Miss Martineau was not of the stuff of 
which great writers are supposed to be made ; ber 
education was fragmentary and defective; her 
physique was extremely delicate and untrust- 
worthy yas physically and mentally timid to 
a degree that almost passes comprehension, and 
she was frequently without a formal knowledge 
of even the first principles governing subjects 
which she essayed to treat practically. And yet 
she succeeded in making herself the peer of almost 
every ihtellectual man in Great Britain and in 
distancing most of them. 

The most indignant opponent of the different 
theories which strive to explain the necessity for 
sin, or the benefits which it is intended that the 
human race shall indireetly receive from mis- 
deeds committed, will be inclined to admit Miss 
Martineau’s experience as an exception to his 
own. Her every success grew out of the failure 
of some one else; the wrongs which she endured 
and the physical and mental limitations from 
which she suffered all left their impress for good 
upon her character and her work. Indignantly as 
she might have denied it herself—for if she was 
eapable of tracing cause to effect in her own case 
she was singularly reticent about it on paper—it 
is easy to find the source of much of her moral 
direetness in her experience with a nurse ‘‘ who 
was, with her busband, a Methodist or melan- 
choly Calvinist of some sort. The family story 
about me is that I came home the absurdest little 
preacher of my years (between two and three) 
that ever was. I used to nod my head emphati- 
cally and say, ‘ Never ky for tyfles; ‘Duty fust 
and pleasure afterwards; and I sometimes got 
courage to edge up to strangers and ask them for 
—a maxim.” And her own admission, when one 
remembers from how utterly unsuperstitious a 
nature it comes, is a powerful blow to that senti- 
mentalism which would destroy all religious beliefs 
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but the best, @. e., their own, when she says, ‘* The 
religion was of a bad sort enough, as might be 
expected from the urgency of my needs, but I 


doubt whether I could have got through without 
it.” 

Another torment of the author's life was the 
outrages to which her sense of justice was con- 
stantly being subjected. She says: 

“T had a devouring passion for justice—justice first to my 
own precious self, and then to other oppressed people. Jus- 
tice was precisely what was least understood in our house in 
regard to servants and children. Now and then I desperately 
poured out my complaints; but in general I brooded over 
my injuries and those of others who dared not speak, and 
then the temptation to suicide was very strong. . . . Itis 
evident enough that my temper must have been very bad. 
It seems to me now that it was downright devilish, except 
for a placability which used to annoy me sadly. ‘My temper 
might have been made early a thoroughly good one by the 
slightest indulgence shown to my natural affections, and any 
rational dealing with my faults; but I was almost the young- 
est of a large family, and subject not only to the rule of se- 
verity to which all were liable, but also to the reugh and 
contemptuous treatment of the elder children, who meant 
no harm, but injured me irreparably.”’ 

To the recollection of these sad days the world 
owes the publication of some of the most earnest 
and thoughtful words ever addressed to those 
who have charge of children. Miss Martineau’s 
ignorance of household affairs and her dread to 
encounter them was the raison d'etre of the sev- 
eral capital domestic handbooks which she pub- 
lished when she reached middle age. Deplorably 
neglected by others, the greater capacities of her 
mind compelled her to devise for herself some 
principles of political economy; and though she 
actually did not know the technical appellation 
of that science upon which she was thinking and 
writing, she came, by the very misfortune of her 
lack of training, to be the most lucid of all writers 

1 Harriet Martineau’s 
Weston Chapman. Two volumes. J. 
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on political economy. Like other persons who 
have thought for themselves instead of appropri- 
ating the thoughts of other people, her ideas and 
her modes of expressing them were not acceptable 


to the authorities upon her favorite studies ; like 
many another original character, however, she 


lived to see her works more popular and useful 
than those of her critics. 

For a book which contains so much that is of 
unusual interest, and which is absolutely devoid 
of the varities of ‘‘deadwood” so common in 
bulky biographies, it is impossible to give a just 
description. Asa theans for studying one of the 
most remarkable natures of the century it leaves 
nothing to be desired ; as a note-book of English 
literary society during the past fifty years it is 
worth almost all other books of ‘ recollections,” 
‘reminiscences” and “remains,” for in spite of 
her masculine intellect no one ever forgot that 
Miss Martineau was a woman ; a difference, not 
easily defined yet distinctly perceptible, exists 
therefore between what was said to her by her 
distinguished acquaintances, and the expressions 
of the same sentiments to men. The author's 
course of religious life—irreligious, it is the fash- 
ion in some quarters to call it—will irresistibly 
attract every one who is either in religious quan- 
daries or who has a fancy for certain intellectual 
puzzles sometimes designated by the term religion. 
Unsuccessful aspirants for literary fame will find in 
these volumes much needed instruction ; indeed 
the careful reader cannot fail to ascertain there- 
from the true secret of literary success. And the 
general reader, that individual to whom attaches 
a vague suspicion of every phase of literary taste, 
cannot fail to be entertained by a writer whose 
frankness engages attention, whose earnestness 
fixes it, and who introduces to the reader only the 
best and most entertaining company. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. Stedman's paper on Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham and his views, published in Scribner's 
wagazine several months ago, has been reissued 
in book form. It is in tone distinct, thorough 
and fair; it will-enable the curious to compre- 
hend Mr. Frothingham’s theology, and it makes 
no attempt to shield the original preacher from 
criticism. (G. P. Putnams Sons, N.Y. 75 ets.) 

Rev. W. F. Craft issues a revised edition of his 
book ‘‘ From the Eye to the Heart,” designed to 
suggest to Sunday-school teachers some direct 
methods of reaching the intelligence of their pu- 
pils. The system outlined is an excellent one, 
and while it is susceptible to abuse it cannot fail 
to attract the attention of every live Sunday- 
school worker. (Nelson & Phillips, N. Y. $1.50.) 

It would be hard to devise terms of extravagant 
praise for the ‘‘Clarendon Press Shakespeare” 
which Macmillan & Co. have begun to issue in 
single plays. The first volume of the new series 
is ‘‘As You Like It,” and it is almost beyond 
criticism in points of typography, text, and ecriti- 
eal elucidation. The edition is under the edito- 
rial care of William Aldis Wright, M. A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Maemillan & Co., 
N Y. 75 cents.) 

The authors of ‘‘Ready Money Mortiboy,” a 
book which made a stir several years ago, improve 
visibly with every story that they issue. ‘‘ The 
Golden Butterfly,” the newest book of the series, 
is a novel which does not call upon the reader for 
profound thought or a careful study of human 
nature, yet it is pleasing, natural, and more inter- 
esting than any one in twenty of the novels of the 
day. Would-be romancers whose books do not 
sell would do well to study the construction of 
this story, and learn how to engage the interest of 
readers. (Harpers, N. Y. 75 cents.) 

Literary men who are fond of lauding the pro- 
gressiveness of their class, will perhaps explain 
why it is that the only popular books upon India 
are from the pens of missionaries. Mrs. Hauser’s 
‘*The Orient and Its People,” is a book of mod- 
est size, yet full of information and entertain- 
ment. The author, who has spent much time in 
missionary work in India, writes avowedly in the 
interest of her sacred calling, but does not forget 
that books should be made for the reader instead 
of the writer. Families, Sunday-schools, and pub- 
lic libraries will find this book of special interest 
and value. (I. L. Hauser & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$1.75.) 

‘The Man Who Was Not a Colonel” is the sug- 
gestive title of the newest book in Mr. Loring’s 
pocket library. Though the story has not that 
air of probability which marks the books that 
constitute Sunday-school libraries, it is amusing 
enough to make the reader more than usually 





merciful. The author keeps up with the times by 
remaining anonymous, and his style is so peculiar 
as to make it impossible that he can be any old 
acquaintance, but if he is a new aspirant for 
literary fame and fortune, and can fulfill the 
promise which his book makes for him, he is sure 
of success in a field in which there are but few 
contestants. (Loring, Boston. 50 cents.) 

Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, whose ‘‘ Dan’l Quorm” 
is almost the best of the whole line of religious 
stories, has written a book of somewhat similar 
nature called ‘‘ Mister Horn and His Friends.” 
The scenes are laid in England, and the charac- 
ters are mostly poor Methodists. The motive of 
the book is self-denial, not for the sake of saving 
one’s own soul but to benefit others. Havingsaid 
this, we will have seemed to indicate that the 
book is one to be read with conservative suspicion; 
we would say to the reader, however, that while 
of course he needs none of the lessons of the book, 
there is no better volume in existence to give or 
lend to a selfish acquaintance. We have at other 
times alluded to Mr. Pearse’s only literary fault, 
but we are glad to say now that it is not either 
stupidity or unnaturalness, and that his books are 
as much needed and as useful as they are enter- 
taining. (Nelson & Phillips, New York. $1.00.) 

LITERARY ITEMS. 

Home, the Spiritualist, 
upon his hobby. 

It is reported that Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is wri- 
ting a story whose motive is the question of women’s 
rights. 

Eugene Schuyler, author of “ Turkestan” and some 
state papers which have made great stir, is translat- 
ing Turgeneff’s new novel. 


has in press another work 


Dr. Schliemann’s luck does not seem to have ended 
at Mykenae; it is said that the English publisher 
Murray has paid him $30,000 for his new book. 

Prof. Joachim, the supposed original of that won- 
derful musical novel, Charles Auchester, has just re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Music from Cambridge 
University. 

Hepworth Dixon’s novel, ** Diana, Lady Lyle,”’ ap- 
pears to be an attempt to outdo the sentimental 
school girl on her own favorite literary ground. Quo- 
tations from it are full of glorious adjectives and un- 
restrained gush. 

Mrs. Thaxter is said to be her own heroine in the 
novel she is writing; if the report is true, there is to 
be at least one new novel with unconventional scenes, 
and a natural woman instead of a society girl for its 
leading character. 

Macmillan & Co. announce a work by the historian 
Freeman, entitled ‘* The Ottoman Power in Europe; 
Its Nature, Growth and Decline.’”’ Mr. Freeman’s 
already published opinions on the Eastern question 
will have stimulated a general desire to see the new 
book. 

The publication of Wallace’s “ Russia”’ is still de- 
layed, but expectant readers will endure the post- 
ponement with more than usual patience on learning 
that the delay is caused by the preparation of maps— 
a feature too often neglected in books of this char- 
acter. 

Mr. Worthington announces “Ten Years of My 
Life,’’ by the Princess Salm-Salm. This lady will be 
remembered by thousands of the soldiers of the late 
Army of the Potomac, and every one who ever heard 
of her will be prepared for an unusual recital of ad- 
venture and romance, 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new vublications delivered at the Editoria 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
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Macdonald, J. M., DD.,“ Life and Writings of 8t. —_—., 
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Stanley, Dean. ** Hist. Jewish Church, Third psaiase ” Scribner. 2 60 
Thiersch. Rev. a. WwW. dd. DD. ™ Our Christian Common- 
Ne ain 0:0ndccewens css tcceespingss 06acevagnennse Scribner. 8 75 


Rise and Fall ‘of the Siave Power in 
NE, WE ME nitccesuoctimneeasecmroestavensael Osgood. 5 00 
Warfield, Mrs. * Ferne Fleming.”.............. Petersons, 1 75 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 


=a 
Buil 


Wilson, Hon. Vout 





Library Journal— Am, Builder—Manufacturer and 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Wm. A, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, New York: 
lop,” by Albert. W. Berg. 4Uc.; * Pleasant Recollections,” b 
Muller, t0e.; * Secret Love,’ * by Gustav Lange, 50c.,und the ollow- 
ing songs: “I love my Love ” (words by Chas. Mackay), by W 
J. Graham, %0c.; * Soldiers’ Song” (words by J. G ico ay). by 
< moe. Spencer i, sors. 4c. ; ** What Flower is This?’ (words by O 

. Holmes), by I . Keens, 35¢. 3“ W hy I Love Him” (words by 
Ne lie Hute \. 44 by Frank A. Howson, 40c.; “ O’er Waves of 
Ocean,” waltz song by Elizabeth Sloman, BOC. ; “ Constancy ”’ 
(words by Cary! Florio), by G. Grizzo, ; “ Though Lost to Sight 
to Memory Dear,” 4Uc., and “O! Hush the e, my Baby,” 40c., both by 
Alfred H. Pease, anc What were all the World without Thee ” 
(words by 8. N. Mitchell), by H. P. Danks, 30c. 

G. D. Russell & Co., Boston: Instrumenta)—* Avoirdupois Schot- 
tische,”’ by F. Dumont, 0c., and ** Merry Maiden Dance,” by Henri 
Cromwell, 30ec. Songs-—** Alpine Shepherd’s Lament,” by E. Mack, 
60c.; “Old Folks inthe Lane,” by Geo. Dana, 40c.; “I have Dreamed 
Love of Thee,” by Henry F. Williams, 40c., and “ That Rosebud 
has Faded,” by T. B. Bishop, 0c. 


* Pond-Lily Gal- 
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PERSONAL. 

—Rey. Thomas 8S. Barbour, of Hart- 
ford, Ct., accepts the call to the Baptist 
Churchat Brockport, N. Y. 

Rev. H. P. Putnam the 
pastorate of the Tabernacle Congrega- 
tional Church, Salem, Mass. 

tev. W. Hubbell, at the 
College Church, New Haven, 
accepts the Portsmouth, N. H., call. 

—Mr. EK. P. Hammond has closed a se- 
ries of meetings, lasting three weeks, in 
Terre Haute, Ind., and has gone to Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. 

Prof. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
finally accepts the Princeton invitation, 
very much to the regret of the friends 
of the former. 

Rev. Geo. S. Thrall, of the Senior 
class, Yaie Divinity School, receives a 
call to the Second Congregational Church 


of Saybrook, Conn. 


resigns 


James 


Street 


Rev. Mr. Jenkins’s callfrom Amherst 
to Dr. Todd's old church at Pittsfield is a 
tempting one from the human point of 
view—S4,000 salary, parsonage, and 3500 
for moving expenses. 

-Rey. Dr. Bartol, a Sunday or two 
azo, celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of his settlement over the West Unitarian 
Church, Boston, and report has 1t that 
he is now to resign his charge, and leta 
younger man take his place. 

The death is announced of the oldest 
Roman Catholic priest in this country, 
the Very Rev. Bernard Keenan, at the 
age years. For the past 54 years, 
the entire period of his priesthood, Fa- 
ther had charge of the Church 
of St. Mary, at Lancaster, Penn. 

—Rev. Dr. A. J. Baird, of the First 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Nash- 
ville, surprised and no doubt delighted 
congregation on the 2d of January 
poem-ermon as a New Year's 
gift. This has been published in a neat 
for should find circulation as a 
very happy production, besides being 
something new in the pulpit line. Its 
text is: ** My times are in thy hand.” 


Ys 


ot 


Keenan 


this 


with a p 


m and 





POLITICAL ECHOES 
KELIGLOUS PRESS. 
* Watchman’ commends the in- 
of President Hayes as 
conciliatory, and marked 
nd self-respect.’’——The 
d Chronicle” “no 
* country should not un- 


FROM THE 


{ address 


sees 


udiniuistration enter upon a new 


“of peace and prosperity.’’-——The 
iivanugeli-t that ‘the 
adiiinistration will be a very conserva- 
tive and prudeut one; thatits policy will 
be one of conciliation.”.——The “ Chris- 
tian Advocate’? prophecies that ‘all 
good men are to combine for the future 
again-t the three great enemies of the 
country and of liberty, namely, Ignor- 
ance, Romeanism and Rum,” 
fora new party with a new “name con- 
densing the great issues that are to take 
the place of the old hatreds.’-——The 
‘Herald and Presbyter" 
ion that “all sections should find the 
clements of acquiescence, 
and hope in the issue of the presidential 
contest.’"—— The ‘“ Baptist Weekly” 
thiuks that ** in moral tone and patriotic 


believes 


purpose, our President and Vice-Presi- | 
of whom the nation has} 


dent are men 
reasou to be proud; and with the bless- 


ing of God on their rule we may hope | 


for brighter days and better feeling.” 
——The “Observer” finds cause 
thanksgiving that ‘‘a crisis is past and 


the country rests after a season of peril | 


and fear. However it disappoints 
those who wished it otherwise, the result 
is to be accepted in good faith.’’-—-The 
* Golden Rule” is sanguine, apparently 
believes that the politicians at Wash- 
ington will acceptits title as their motto. 
it thinks that 


écation 
The determination of the President is 
clearly shown to be to adhere to the 
lines laid down in his admirable letter 
of acceptance.” The *‘ Universalist,” 
notwithstanding ‘‘Mr. Hayes did the 
dangerous thing for a candidate to do— 
he ‘ wrote aletter’’’—fears he will avail 
himself of his ‘‘many opportunities to 
‘go back’ upon bis letter. Let him be- 
ware.’’——According to the “* Freeman’s 
Journal,” “The United States people 
are ruled by a usurper.”” But 


new | 


and looks | 


is of the opin-| 


confidence, | 


for) 


“Gov. Hayes will find it} 
‘ymparatively easy to begin his adminis- | 
upon right principles. . . .| 


the protection of all rights. If an 
usurped government provides these, it 
is the dictate of religion. to seek 
the peace of those that have taken us 
captive.’——The Hartford ‘ Religious 
Herald” finds in Mr. Hayes’s request 
for the prayers of the people a recogni- 
tion of ‘‘a personal God and an earnest 
purpose to serve him in administering 
theaffairs of the Republic. . . . There 
is now no good reason why we may not 
look for prosperous times.’’——The ‘“‘Con- 
gregationalist’’ thinks that Mr. Hayes 
‘* stands stronger than ever in the public 
esteem.” The “ Independent”? recom- 
mends the inaugural as ‘‘in every way 
an admirable and model document.’’—— 
The North Carolina ‘“* Presbyterian "’ ad- 
vises ‘‘a quiet going to work every where 
in the effort to revive mutual confi- 
dence.’’——The “ Advance” says of the 
message and its author: ‘‘ May he have 
the ‘nerve’ and the ‘brains’ and the 
‘backbone’ to stand by it.” The 
‘Standard’ thinks the belief justified 
‘that he is of all others the man for the 
hour.’’——*‘ President Hayes,’’ says the 
‘Inquirer,’ ‘‘shows by his inaugural 
address that his purposes are nobly na- 
tional and patriotic. 
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Mr. Beecher’s Western Lecture Tour. 
Tn response to numerous inquiries we pub- 

lish herewith Mr. Beecher’s appointments for 

his Western tour: 

Wednes ay, Mar. 14, Decatur, Il. 

Thursday, 15, Jacksonville, Tl. 

Friday, 16, Quincy, Il. 

Sunday, 18, Preach is St. Louis. 

Monday, 19, St Louis, Mo. 

Tuesday, 20, Terra Haute, Ind. 

Weun sdas, 21, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thursday, 22, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Friday, 23, Dayton or Columbus. 

Arrive Sarurday evening in Brooklyn. 








Pleasant Work for all, 

The Millers Falls Company at 74 Chambers 
St., New York, say very aptly: “ There are no 
hard times for those who can set themselves 
to work. There is no lack of money for those 
who earn it. There is no want of thriftina 
household where the children are brought up 
to habits of skill and industry. A movement 
founded on this idea was commenced about 
two years ago by the publishers of the 
*Youth’s Companion,’ and has now spread 
into nearly every town in the United States 
until more than 100,000 people are using our 
| Brack: t Sawsand Amateur Tools. An outlay 
of $1.25 will makea begin ing, and all further 
expense is puid out of the earnings. On 
| receipt of $1.25 we will send by mail, prepaid: 
| One highly polished Spring Steel Saw Frame, 
| 5x12 inches, six Saw-blades, fifty full-size 

Designs, embracivug a great variety of fancy 
; and useful articles. One Awl, one sheet of 
| Impression paper, and full directions. The 
| articles, when made from these designs, are 
worth more than $50, and can be made with- 
| out further instructions than those given in 
! 
} 





the printed directions.” 

They make nearly all of the Amateur Tools 
| used in this country and keep on band a full 
stock of band and foot-power Saws, Carving 
| Tools, Tool-chests, Saw-blades, Fancy Wood 
of all kinds, ready for use, Designs, &c., &c. 
They supply Deal rs throughout the country, 
| and their goods can be bought of them at their 
regular prices. Weare well acquainted witb 
the manager of this company here, and all 
orders sent him will be filled promptly and to 
the satisfaction of the purchaser. 

*“ LUNATIC fringe’ is the name giving in 

New York to the fashing of cropping the hair 

and letting the ends hang down over the fore- 
head. 


} 


A Large Sale of Musie Plates, 
Messrs. Ditson & Co., the music publishers 
|; of New-York and Boston, have just pur- 
chased the entire catalogue of the extensive 
house of J. L. Peters & Co. A few weeks ago 
they also acquired the plates and copyrigtts 
ot Hall & Son. These two purchases are said 
to have been effected at the price of about 
$200,000. In addition to their present shop, 
| No. 711 Broadway, the Ditsons will retain the 
Peters establishment, No. 843 Broadway, and 
will conduct the Novello agency, which was 
included in the Peters purchase. 


**Sulphuret Oil of Roses.” 
The most wonderful Medical discovery since 


the days of Jenner. An External “ Elixir of 
Life” that enters the system by absorption, 
assuaging Pain, eradicating Disease, removing 
Infirmities and prolonging Life itself. This 
is a true statement to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief. Send stamp for Circular. 
| FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Chemists, 30 Frank- 
| lin St., Boston, and 27 Bond St., New York. 





‘ the object of government is peace and 


,freshment tables 





AN exchange would be pleased to hear ofa 
social gathering that was not a “ recherché 
afiair,” that was not attended by the “ élite” 
and the “créme de la créme,’’ where the re- 
did not “literally groan 
under their load of good things,’’ and where 
the *‘votaries of Terpsichore” didn’t “trip 
the light fantastic’’ till the ‘‘ wee sma‘hours.”’ 
—[{ Boston Globe. 


A Festival Week, 


This is a week of unusual interest in mu- 
sical circles The Wagner Festival, under 
the efficient and generous management of 
Mr. J.C. Fryer, opened on Monday evening 
with the * Flying Dutchman,”’ with Madame 
Pappenheim as “Senta.”” * Lohengrin” 
announced for this evening in New York and 
for to-morrow evening in Brooklyn. Special 
interest is attached to the performance of 
* Lohengrin” because of the debut of Mr. Geo. 
Werrenrath, the Danish tenor, in the title 
role, and of Miss Emma Cranch, contralto, as 
* Ortrud.’’ On Friday evening in this city 
there will be a repetition of the “Flying 
Dutchman,” and on Saturday, at the matinee, 
of *Lohengrin.”” On Monday next * Tann- 
hauser’’ will be presented; and * Die Walk- 
ure,” from the * Ring of the Nibelungs,”’ is in 
active preparation. The orchestra, chorus 
and every detail are on the most liberal scale. 
and there is no doubt of a most complete and 
successful presentation of the works of the 
greatest living master. 

On to-morrow, Thursday, evening, at Stein- 
way Hall, the Oratorio Society of New York 
will give their third concert under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Leopoid Damrosch, assisted by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra of whicb 
he isalso leader. The programme, of exceed- 
ing richness, includes the Actus Tragicus 
Cantata, by John Sebastian Bach, a Grand 
Scene and Air from ‘* Orpheus,” by Gluck, 
and a Requiem by Joh. Brahms. To Miss 
Heinburg, Miss Drasdil, Mr. Brandeis and 
Mr. Stoddard are assigned the solo parts. 

On Saturday evening the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic give their fourth concert under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas, with Miss 
Anie Louise Cary as soloist—she having just 
returned from a prolonged and triumphant 
tour through Europe. Schumann's Sym- 
phony in E flat No. 3, ““Gretchen” from the 
Faust Symphony, by Liszt. and Overture 
Fidelio No. 4, by Beethoven are the orches- 
tral selections. The full rehearsal takes place 
on Friday at 3. 


is 


The Prodigal. 

Inheritors of vast wealth are proverbially 
spendthrifts. The golden ore is dug from the 
mine, refined, and coined, by the labor of 
other hands and the sweat of other brows. 
Like children playing with an expensive toy, 
they can form no just estimate of its value 
When the donor weighed it, be cast into the 
balance so many days of unremitting and 
fatiguing toil, so many anxious and sleepless 
nights, so much seif-denial, and so much care. 
But the inheritor into his balance throws 
only—pleasure. The one values it by what it 
cost him; the other, for what it will purchase 
Like the prodigal in the Scripture parable, be 
thoughtlessly expends it to gratify the caprice 
and cravings of his nature. Then comes the 
last scene—the misery, the remorse, and the 
long and wearisome journey back to the 
bome of frugal industry. But there are 
other prodigals. On her favorites our boun- 
teous parent, Nature, bas lavished her rich- 
est treasure—health. But the prodigal values 
it hghtly, for it cost him naught, and reck- 
lessly squanders it in riotous living. Pres 
ent pleasure obscures future want. Soon 
the curtain rises on the last scene. We 
see him helpless, impoverished,—the rich 
treasures of body and mind all lost,—in mis- 
ery and despair. Remorseful Conscience 
bolds upto him the mirror of memory. In 
his own reckless folly he perceives the cause 
of his present pain. He resolves to return. 
The journey is long and tedious, but if he 
perseveringty follows the right road, he will 
at length see the haven of his hopes in the 
distance, and Nature, seeing her invalid 
child afar off, will come out to meet him, and 
receive him back with love and blessing. To 
find the right road homeward, the suffering 
prodigal should read “The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser.’”’ Therein it is com- 
pletely mapped out, its landmarks all indi- 
cated and its milestones all numbered. Read 
it. Price $1.50 (postage prepaid). Address 
the authorand publisher, R. V. Pierce, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wauat this country needs, says one of our 
town ladies, is a religion which will make a 
man feel that it is just as cold for his wife to 
get up and builda fire as it is for himself. 


Photographs of Mr, aud Mrs, 
Beecher. 


In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10x12, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.25 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likemesses extant. A fac-simile auto- 
graph is priuted on each picture, 





Age in Life Insurance. 

An article in the * Financial Chronicle” on 
Life Insurance Amalgamations contains the 
following condensed table of the organiza- 
tions and retirements of companies in this 
State: 


Number 
non-surviving. 


7 Number 
Year. started. 
1842 


ee 


none. 

3 
none. 
none. 

17 
This does not include the Provident, which 
started in 1875, and takes no note of the many 
organizations begun but never reaching the 
stage of actual business. Of the twenty-six 
companies organized since the end of the war 
only six remain; of the thirty-two companies 
organized since the war began only eight re- 
main: but of the ten organized before the 
war only one has gone out of existence. In 
the present trial of the business these facts 
are significant and interesting: they do not 
justify the conclusion that the companies 
started since 1860 must all follow the departed 
ones, but they do emphatically show the rela- 
tion between age and strength in life insur- 
ance. Isa company strong because it is old, 
or is it old because it is strong? It is scarcely 
paradoxical to answer, Both. The age of old 
companies has made them grow in strength, 
and the strength inhering in their moderate 
expansion and their careful management 
gave them a firm root before the time of trial 
came. Nine of the seventeen companies ante- 
date our paper money and its consequent de- 
bauchery. Five of them antedate the present 
general insurance act. Two of them, both 
pur: ly mutual, are older than this half of the 
century. When the New York Life began, in 
1845, there were only two companies in the 
country. Its strength has never been ques- 
tionable from that day on, and its growth has 
always been so solid that in this trying time 
itis able to report an increase of insurance 
outstanding over the total at the end of 1875. 


Total 


Prof, Wise in fhis last Boston lecture im- 
parts some valuable hygeinic knowledge 
upon aeronautics. Reminding us that “there 
are 25,000 Ibs. of atmospheric pressure upon 
the buman body,” and that when he can dis- 
place a third, or balf that pressure, by ascend- 
ing int« hed air, he recuperates his 
nervous sy m to a wonderful extent. In 
doing this the wrinkJes in his face and cuticle 
are displaced, and it «nables him to read fine 
scale upon his instruments when so elevated, 
Now we shouid earn the gratitude of our read- 
ers by stating that the Vacuum Treatment 
of Dr. Newell, of that city, accomplishes the 
same desirabie effect, without trouble or pain, 
by “ rarefying the air’ in his receivers to any 
degree ‘required, while you are not deprived 
of full measure of oxygen, as is the aeronaut. 
By this metbod Prof. Mason was cured by 
him of paralysis, and Mrs. J. C. Crocker, of 
Brockton, of an enormous fibroid tumor in 
utero. And the blind are made to see, when 
our best opticians bave discouraged all hope. 


‘““My business is to talk,” said a stump- 
speaker. “I deal in words and sentences.” 
“ Yes,”’ said a voice in the crowd, “and as 
long as | have known you your place of bus- 
iness bus never been closed.” 


For all disorders arising from an un- 
healthy condition of the liver or stomach no 
remedy equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake 
Pills. which are now used by thousands 
with the most beneficial results. One box 
of these pills, va.ued at 25 cents, will prove 
the efficacy of the medicine. No matter how 
costive or how bilious the system may be, the 
habit of body is immediately corrected and 
regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake 
Pills are likewise an infallible remedy for sick 
headache and piles. For sale by all druggists. 

** Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
when allowed to dissolve in the mouth, have 
a direct influence on the inflamed parts, allay- 
ing Pulmonary Irritation, and giving relief in 
Coughs, Colds, and the various Throat Troub- 
les to which Singers and Public Speakers are 
ilable. 

Saratoga Springs in Winter, 

Reasons tor going to Drs. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, ete., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated; 
chronic and pninful disea+ves cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all 
aboutthem, aod how to distinguish the genutne 
from the spurious. Buok, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., 292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RED UCTION IN PRICES. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


TEXT BOOKS. 


SERIES OF 





Messrs. [VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. beg 
to announce that the prices heretofore qacted in 
their Catalogues and Circulars no longer apply on 
their publications, they having made a reduction 
in the same, and adopted asa standard a WHOLE- 
S4LE PRICE LIST TO THE TRADE; A SPECIAL 
PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION ; and a MAILING PRICE, 
at which copies of their books will be sent post- 
paid, when not otherwise obtainable. These re- 
vised catalogues may be had on application. 


The American Edueational Series 
comprises in part the following well-known Text- 
Books: 

Sanders’ Union Readers and Spellers, 
The New Graded Keaders, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Word-bouk Series, 
Robinson's Mathematics, 
Robinson’s (Fish’s) shorter Course in 
Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webscer’s Dictionaries, 
Gray's Botanies, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, 
White's Drawing, 
Bryant & Strattou’s Buok-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Luoguellier & Monsanto's 
French Course, 
Woodburys’s German Course, 
Wells's Science, 
Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana's Geology. 
Milliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Townsend's Civil Gov'nt. 

Full descriptive notices of all our publicati 
will be found in our Catalogues and Circulars, and 
these, together with the Educational Report- 
er—a useful and instructive publheation—will ’ 


sent to Teachers and Educativnists on applica- 
tion. 


ADDRESS, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 and 1 40) Grand St.. New Y ork. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.'S 


List of New Books, 


1. 
A Delightful Book. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY: 
His Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. 
With Steel Portrait and I!!ustrations. 
Abridged Edition, 


One volume 8vo. 504 Pages. Cloth, $2.50 


Charles Kingsley is chiefly known to Americans 
as a poet, a novelist, and as a charming descriptive 
writer. These letters and memories abridged from 
the London edition, which was esited by Mrs. 
Kingsley, fully reveal the personality and inner 
life of the man. These are developed in numer- 
ous Jetters from Mr. Kingsley to Rev. F. D. Maur- 
ice, Jobn Stuart Mill, J. M. Ludlow, Thomas 
Hughes, Dean Stanley, J. A. Froude and Max 
Mu: ler—with the tast two of whom he was con- 
nected by murriage—while letters to Mr. Kingsley 
from many of these individuals, and extremely 
interesting memories of the man by Dean How- 
son, John Martineau, and many other intimate 
persona! friends, present the man as he appeared 
to those who knew him best. In this abridged 
form the volume is one of the most notable and 
interesting of recent additions to biographiaal 
literature. 








Il. 
A New and Important Work. 
(A Companion Volume to C: nybeare & Huwson's 
St. Paul ) 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SAINT JOHN. 


By the Rev. JAMES M. MACDONALD, D. D., 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Very 
Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D. D., 
Dean of Chester, 
Joint author of Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul.) 
With twenty-one full-page illustrations, engraved 
especially for this work from recent photographs 
Five Maps, etc., ete. 
In one large hanisome volume 8vo, 570 pages 
Cloth, $5. 


Ill. 
A New Book by Principal Tulloch. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
SEN. 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 
Author of * Rat onal Thevlogy and Christian Phi- 
JLsopby ip England in the Seventeenth 
Century,” &c., &e. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

** Deeply interesting to the general reader as well as 
to the professional theo'ogian. The whole volume is 
excellent. Written in a clear and interesting 
style, as far as possib/e from being dry.”’—Opinion of 
Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, in the “Christian at 
Work.” 

*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of the price 
by 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

Nos, 743 and 745 Bruaaway, N, Y. 


OF 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF XEN BOOKS. 


I. 
A RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: Trav- 
els and Adventures in Central Asia. By FRED 
BURNABY (Captaip Royal Horse Guards.) With 


Maps ana an Appendix, containing among other 
information, a Series of March-routes, Compiled 
from « Russian Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2. 


Il. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Oc. 
easional Notes, by GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
M.P. &Svo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2.50 
(Uniform in size and style with the Library Edition 
of Macaway’s Life and Letters.) 

TI. 

THE PAPACY AND THECIVIL POWER, 

By R. W. THOMP;30ON. Crown Svo, Cloth, ¥3. 
IV. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. The Apologies of Justin 
Martyr. To which is appended the Epistle to 
Diognetus. With an Introduction and Notes by 
BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Ph.D. (Gott.) LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. This is 
the Fifth Volume in the Series of Christian 
Greek and Latin Classics. 

¥, 

CARNOCHAN’S SURGERY, Contributions 
to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pathology. 
By J. M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., Formerly Professor 
of Surgery in the New York Medical College, 
Surgeon-in Chief to the State Hospita!, 1850-71, 
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We. Heecher at Davenport. 








Ir is impossible for us to give our readers any idea 
of the enthusiasm which attends Mr. Beecher’s tour 
through the West. Crowds greet him at every station 
through which he passes; wherever he stops his callers 
include the most distinguished citizens, who come 
from far and near to greet him. At Austin, Ia., spe- 
cial excursion trains brought auditors to his lectures 
from all points; at Waterloo the pulpit and platform 
were taken down to make room for seats, and a small 
platform was built for the lecturer in the organ, 
among the pipes; four hundred dollars was sent in 
by mail for tickets that had to*be returned, because 
every seat and all standing room was taken; at Cedar 
Rapids an unfinished church was taken because it was 
the largest auditorium in town, and a temporary floor 
and platform were constructed for the occasion. The 
pressure for two lectures a day has become so great 
that Mr. Beecher has consented to give one or two 
mid-day lectures. His friends will be glad to know 
that he is in excellent health and spirits. On Sunday, 
March 4th, he preached in Davenport, lowa. The ar- 
rangements for seating the congregation were so 
admirably carried out that rushing and confusion 
were avoided. Some 1200 tickets were issued, filling 
the church to its utmost capacity. A special verbatim 
report of the sermon has been forwarded to us, and is 
printed herewith. In the evening he gave a Lecture- 
room Talk on the Sympathy of Christ, in the dining- 
room of the hotel. 

SERMON. 
CHRIST THE EMANCIPATOR. 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives,and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.’’—LUKE iv., 18, 19. 

HIS was one of the most remarkable scenes in 

the life of our Saviour. It took place at 
Nazareth, where he was brought up—where he 
was well known; it took place on the Sabbath in 
the Jewish synagogue. The Jewish synagogue 
was eminently democratic in its worship. It had 
rulers, but no regular pastor or preacher, and the 
custom was to have the law and the prophets 
divided into regular sections for reading every 
Sabbath in the year, and some one appointed, 
either from the rulers, or if any man happened to 
be present of apparent intelligence or influence it 
was just as likely as not he would be called up 
from the pews to sit in the seat of Moses and read 
the law, and if he had anything to say he would 
speak. Not only was this the recognized Jewish 
eustom, but it was compassed about with all the 
ridiculous formalities of Jewish customs generally. 
He should act when called upon as if he did not 
hear, so as to show his modesty. Then when he 
was called a second time he was not to look 
around ; the third time he would cast his eyes up 
and rise solemnly, and at the fourth call he would 
walk forward, all of which was meant to indicate 
a meek and lowly spirit. And our Master was 
called upon on this occasion—he, as his custom 
doubtless was, having gone into the synagogue— 
to step up and read. And there was the book of 
Isaiah. He found the place, and he read what 
was written, ‘‘ The spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
and so on. 

He closed the book and gave it to the ruler or 
minister and sat down. And the eyes of all them 
that were in the synagogue were upon him. It 
was one of those occasions of which you find men- 
tion madeall through the gospels. There must have 
been some magnetic influence about him which 
instinctively attracted the attention of the multi- 
tude. You will find all through the gospel of 
Christ reference made to the use of people’s eyes. 
He looked around him, and all who believed him 
loved him. It was very evident that there was a 
eertain subtle feeling which transfused himself 
and entered into the consciousness of those around, 
and touched the whole scene, so that the attention 
of strangers even was riveted upon him. 

You will observe that Christ announced himself 
in the interpretation as the administrator of lib- 
erty in all the earth. He came to set the captives 
free, or, as it has elsewhere been put, to open 
prison doors and bring light out of darkness. He 
declared that this promised purpose of God had 
its fulfillment in him, and if you recollect when 
John sent a disciple a little after this, he being in 
prison on the east side of the Dead Sea, to inquire 
of Jesus ‘‘if he was the one that should come,” 
the reply was substantially not, ‘‘I am He”— 
no argument or averment. ‘‘Go your way,” said 
he, “tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard : how the blind see, the lame walk; how 
the lepers are cleansed, how the deaf hear, and 
the dead are raised, and”—there is something more 





marvelous even than that—*‘to the poor the Gos- 
pel is preached.” ‘* The embodiment of humanity 
lam! I embody mercy to the great unfortunate 
mass of mankind. I speak tenderly to the down- 
trodden !” and who could that be but God? That 
was the force of his reply. He needed no other 
than that for his credentials. His acts were 
stamped with divinity. 

With this in our minds, see how strangely our 
Saviour comported himself. The Jewish people 
were at that time living under one of the worst 
forms of Roman despotism, and there was a uni- 
versal desire all over Palestine that the land 
should be emancipated. Yet he never said one 
word to that effect, or performed one act toward 
that purpose. The prisons of Judea were crowd- 
ed, to be emptied by the executioner, and hun- 
dreds of thousands were lyingin hopeless darkness, 
yet we do not hear of him taking up a single 
case. There was slavery, with all its cursed at- 
tendant influences, spread through the civilized 
world, yet in all our Lord’s discourses we do not 
find a single word of reference to this condition 
of affairs. There was the most disgusting form of 
concubinage in existence, and households were 
formed on principles revolting to us of to-day; 
the power of a husband over the wife and her 
property amounted to that of the most arbitrary 
character, yet there was not one word said by our 
Lord to change all this. There was not a govern- 
ment on the face of the earth that did not put 
burdens upon the backs of its subjects greater 
than they could bear; yet there was not one sin- 
gle discourse preached by him on politics or con- 
stitutional government—not one chapter either 
on the part of the subject or against the ruler. 
And when he died there was not one prison less 
in the land, nor one prisoner; there had been no 
casting away of chains or manacles, and the black 
darkness of the people had not been lightened. 

How very strange! And when his apostles came 
afterward and understood the genius of Chris- 
tianity—or the Christ method—when they came 
after him, they came only to fulfill the work 
where he had stopped at his ascension. They 
were guided by inspiration ; and you shall find 
that they also did not come to disturb the order 
of society—to revolutionize government by the 
sword. Nay, their injunctions throughout their 
teachings are most explicit: ‘‘ Obey the magis- 
trates; obey the powers that be; obey the laws 
that are meant for good, however badly they may 
be administered.” The general policy of Christ 
was to obedience everywhere, and how does this 
comport with this declaration: ‘‘I come to give 
deliverance to the captives, liberty to mankind, to 
purge out wickedness from the world”? ‘ Well,” 
men will say, ‘‘he came for nothing.” Not only 
this, but men will say, ‘‘It was a fool’s errand.” 
He himself said so in one way: ‘“‘I come not to 
bring peace ;” and yet he said—angels announced 
it—peace was his mission. Christ said, “I 
come to bring a sword,” and declared that before 
his coming ‘‘ the sun should be turned into dark- 
ness and the moon to blood.” Here you find on 
the one side a proclamation pointing to the recon- 
struction and delivery of the human race, and on 
the other hand there is not only his proclamation 
but the sequences of the acts of the apostles in- 
dorse it, that he would bring revolution upon the 
world. Now, we are to bear in mind that there 
are different methods of doing any one thing. 
Christ’s method was a very different one from any 
done before, and very different in the main from 
any practiced now. He came to raise the human 
race ; he came to develop it one step higher in the 
way of evolution; he came to construct kingdoms, 
establish arts, rear manufactories, to elevate 
knowledge—to make men happier, truer, more 
perfect everywhere. But he did not come to do 
it by working outwardly, but by working in- 
wardly. He did not come to found new institu- 
tions or to overturn old institutions. He came to 
produce such a state of heart in man throughout 
the whole race that the unavoidable outworking 
of this new power would be ultimately to change 
all institutions and redeem the world from ani- 
malism and crime and oppression. 

At his time the whole force of influence in the 
world was gross. Men were governed as if they 
were animals; and as long as men are controlled 
by animalism they will remain animals. We gen- 
erally awaken ip man corresponding qualities to 
those we bring to bear upon him. If we govern 
by fear we have fear in return; if by coercion, 
coercion is produced ; the physical will produce 
the physical. And those were the great principles 
advanced then—gross fear, compulsion, armed, 
forced influences. Now, our Saviour does not 
speak of them. He said, ‘‘My kingdom is not of 





this world ; I come to establish a new economy, 
but not in the way of the reigning powers.” ‘* He 
shall not strive nor ery; neither shall any man 
hear his voice in the streets ; a bruised reed shall 
he not break and smoking flax shall he not queneh 
till he send forth judgment unto victory.” 

He sought to destroy unhappiness; he sought 
to build up into liberty and power the whole hu- 
man family by internal laws. Others were seek- 
ing it by the coercion of external laws and institu- 
tions, by gross selfishness, by the various laws of 
the animal state of man; they were attempting 
to lift man up to the higher regions of feeling, 
ignorant of what those feelings were, by stimulat- 
ing the basilar nature of man, and men were say- 
ing then, as now, It is the only way to govern; 
but Jesus came: ‘‘I come to establish a king- 
dom,” but not by any such methods. By kind- 
ness, by love, by gentleness he sought it. His 
proclamation was, ‘‘Come unto me, all’ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest ;” ‘‘learn of me, for lam meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
There was the divulgence of Christ’s method: to 
revolutionize, to reconstruct men by their higher 
spiritual nature, and not by their lower or carnal 
nature. 

Now look at this internal working of Christ. 
He deals with men not in the mass, but one by 
one. It is the mother’s legislation. We talk of 
governing a family, but the mother takes one 
baby ata time. The mother cares for it tenderly 
all the way through until it is brought to man’s 
estate ; and the economy of the household is the 
economy of the divine government. It takes a 
man and says, ‘‘ You must be born again. You 
have been for years building up a false structure, 
and you must start over again just as much as if 
you were born again. The kingdom of God is 
joy in the Holy Ghost; the kingdom I come to 
establish is not a kingdom of temporalities but a 
kingdom of qualities—all men must be roused to a 
sense of their individual bondage in sin, men 
must be roused to the inferiority of their animal 
nature; there must be a thorough revolution, 
and instead of having the bottom at the top, as it 
is now, the bottom must be put where it belongs.” 

Look at the interpretation given in Galatians 
to the kingdom he has come to establish. ‘If I 
am led by the spirit,” Paul says, ‘‘I am not under 
the law. Now the works of the flesh are mani- 
fest ”"—that is, the works of the man. It means 
man taking care cf himself by his basilar in- 
stincts; and the apostle describes what are the 
results and fruits of these things. ‘‘ The works of 
the flesh are manifest. Adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revelings, and 
such like: of the which I tell you now, as I have 
told you in times past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
That kingdom which Christ came to establish in 
the higher faculties of the human soul—into that 
kingdom no man can enter dripping with the 
fruits of his inferior, basilar powers. But the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance. They are the outworkings of the higher 
nature. They have a higher law than that of any 
lower element; they do from transcendently 
higher motives all that the law requires, and re- 
strain man from doing all that the law forbids, 
but with a hundred times more force than the 
obedience compelled by the law. 

The old law was complied with through motives 
of fear on the part of the animal nature of man. 
Christ’s method is by dealing with the moral sen- 
timents of man, and subjecting all the others to 
them. That is the kingdom which brings forth 
fruit such as I have enumerated. The whole or- 
der inside a man is changed by the influence of 
Christianity ; it is changed from the lower to the 
higher; from the ‘‘flesh man,” as the apostle calls 
him in one place, to ‘‘the spirit man.” You draw 
aline and the inclination or animal nature lies 
below, and you have the spirit man. When the 
divine reason lies uppermost it develops the spirit 
man and controls all the lower passions; but or- 
dinarily it is the lower passions which rule, and 
the other parts of the head are shutup. He un- 
dertakes to control the individual units, in bring- 
ing first one and then another, and then another, 
and by and by all the units are brought into this 
new method of development which creates the 
moral sentiments, the esthetic feelings of culture 
and retinement which distinguish man from the 
brutes around him. 

Love was declared by our Master to be the 
sovereign and central force to be employed. You 
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recollect this was a matter of discussion between 
him and the Jews. The question was propounded 
to him, and, dismissing all their technics and all 
their puerile uistinetions, he announced this as 
the one grand distinetive force which rules the 
universe: ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy strength, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” And the apostles went 
on rejoicing afterward, love, love, love is the 
fulfilling of the law—love, working no evil to a 
neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the 


law. This is the starting point of the end, 
and the whole genius of the New Testament. 


He undertook and reconstructed the dispositions 
of men by bringing into supreme agency this 
transcendent love. 

With this simple statement I will proceed to re- 
mark, first, that Christ’: gospel was a more per- 
fect disclosure of the great natural law as applied 
to man than had ever been understood, or is un- 
derstood to-day. It was a declaration that the 
human family are susceptible of an entire trans- 
formation and an entire exaltation in this life as 
Men point to miracles and the various 
doctrines as being tests of the genius of Chris- 


a race. 


tianity. No. The very genius of Christianity 
is this: there is an unused principle in the 
human soul which, if it can be brought out 
by the stimulus of the divine afflatus, can 


revolutionize mankind; ean change all wrong, 
cruelty, all ignorance, superstition. It can sweep 
clean the whole menagerie of the lower nature 
of man, and deaden the passions. Not by direct 
attack, but by giving principle and authority 
to their opposites and shape to the inspiration 
—the central principle—love. We have tried to 
rule men with a sense of justice, but there is a 
large part of the buman character that will not 
submit. Men have tried to harmonize conscious- 
ness round about beauty as the central motive. 
That was the Greek philosophy. Men are at- 
tempting to harmonize human nature now in this 
way, but you cannot organize a perfect character 
without that leading principle—a principle that 
every power will submit to—and that is love. 
And we this instanced in the human 
underlying our experience. That is the mother’s 
power. We know there is no restriction, no im- 
position of duties, no stretch of authority—noth 
ing that a mother cannot deduce from her little 
flock if she knows how to mother them enough. 
There is no envying, petty jealousy among them 
the moment she starts the law of love. Every- 
thing bends to its power. And this experience in 
the family is a type of its power. Woe be to that 
family that had no mother to teach them what is 


see race 


the first element of God—to teach them the 
supremacy of love over everything else. This ex- 


ample in the family is but a type of its interpreta- 
tion—the point where men come to a conception 
of a quality within them around which every 
faculty clusters and acknowledges its authority, 
and that is love. And that is not imposed by 
Christ; it is not a thing that has come in conse- 
quence of Christ’s teaching. It was there before 
he came, only men did not knowit. It was the 
accepting of this law of supremacy by the gospel 
—it was by that that the gospel of Jesus Christ 
yas to be peculiarly marked as a new method of 
control or restriction—to dig out this underlying 
and supreme principle in human nature. Fora 
thousand years the waters of the Mississippi 
rolled over the Falls of St. Anthony, and died 
away in the ocean, not doing one day’s work 
for man; but by and by engineers came and 
eut channels, mills began to be built, and that 
river has now to earn its liberty to the Gulf of 


Mexico by the sweat of its brow. The power 
was there, but until it was brought out it 


was a dead thing. In the human soul there was 
this competency, this capacity of being nobler, 
but it was never brought out until the peculiar 
genius of Christ showed it to be the central part 
of his system, and it became the Christianity of 
religion and, I was going to say, of theology ; but 
it never was. ‘ 

I remark, then, second, Christianity never has 
and never can be contained wholly in the New 
Testament. If a guide-board stands at the forks 
of a road pointing, Say, to Davenport, it does not 
point to all the road leading to Davenport. It 
serves merely as a hint to the road. Now, the 
Gospel is only a hint and a guide to a higher na- 
ture. If I take a handful of wheat from my gran- 
ary there is a prcmise of a hundred bushels in it. 
There is only a promise, however. You have got 
to sow it, it has to die and assume various forms, 
and by and by it rises up and raises its head as 
young men do, and then comes its fullness. It 
ripens, and droops, and hangs its head. There 





was in that handful a competency to develop; 
but only a promise. So it is with the gospel; 
the promise has to be developed. It only pointed 
the way to nobler things. When men say, ** Ah! 
Christianity is getting the go-by ; scientists, engi- 
neers, artists, mathematicians are making better 
governments ; where is your Christianity 7” Fools! 
Everything of knowledge that tends to the eleva- 
tion of the human family is an unfolding of Chris- 
tianity. The Bible undertakes the unfolding of 
the generic method, and everything that tends to 
make manhood happier, stronger, purer, brighter, 
is a development of Christianity. That is the 
product. 

Now, do not suppose that I claim everything 
that science has discovered to be good; I only 
claim whatever has been beneficial to humanity. 

aul gave the formula for this when he said, 
‘*Whatsoever things are pure and just and of 
good report, think of these things.” In other 
words, if there is anything good for man, capable 
of reconstructing his nature, it is part and parcel 
of that human nature that is broader than the 
earth and deeper than eternity; it is part of that 
divine nature by which a man is raised up to the 
glorious florescence of manhood and carried up 
to the angels; and I hold and rejoice in every- 
thing that develops man and assists in the build- 
ing of the new world. 

I remark that the progress of this new kingdom 
has been very much hindered in the same way as 
was the progress under the old dispensations—by 
the materializing influences of man. In the first 
place, one of the things which has hindered the 
spiritual regeneration of the human race has been 
the incarnation of spiritual forces in outward 
institutions—institutions which are indispensable 
to the workings of organized society; but all 
institutions have enough of this vice—that they 
tend to make men worship them instead of the 
spiritual motive in view. The Sabbath is made 
for man, not man forthe Sabbath. The Sunday 
is only valuable to us for what it is worth. It is 
an institution, an organization. The school is 
not anything in itself; it is what it does to the 
children. If it don’t do anything it is not worth 
anything. It is like an orchard with a great 
many fruit trees owned by a man who rides pom- 
pously by and says, ‘*‘ That is my orchard, but in 
ten years I have never got a measure of apples 
from it.” He might as well have a collection of 
poplars in the place of his fruit trees. The place 
is good to its owner for what it will bring. The 
church is not good for anything unless it produces 
fruit—gentleness, forbearance, long-suffering, pa- 
tience, kindness, love. A man can go to hell just 
as easily inside a church as out of it. He needn't 
join a church to do that. The church is good be- 
cause it nourishes the internal principle that can 
change man’s nature, and it is worth just in pro- 
portion to what it does. 

Now men are stronger by their senses than by 
their spiritual reason, and the tendency of insti- 
tutions has always been to check intelligence—to 
operate with spiritual forces ; and usually in the 
lifetime of the founders people have begun to 
worship, not the object, but the institution. And 
so men by their senses, rather than their reason, 
have come to worship churches, priests, bishops, 
forms, more than God himself. This is one thing 
from which Christianity has suffered a perpetual 
eclipse ; the spiritual forces, acting through the 
moral senses, have raised and taken on denomi- 
nationalism and sect, which as the primary object 
represented is a hindrance and a harm. 

Then I think, too, the substitution of ideas for 
forces has been a hindrance. The Greek runs 
away with the Hebrew. The Hebrew naturally 
conceived moral disposition. The moral dispo- 
sition comes from the old Hebrew people, the 
mightiest of ethical people ; the people essentially 
of moralsentiment. They were a nation founded 
on morality. The Greeks turned all that into 
ideas. For the first three hundred years the 
truth of Jesus was the truth of the beautiful, rep- 
resented among the poor, among the sick, among 
the slaves. Men looked out of the heathen world 
and said, ‘* What is this that makes these people 
act differently from everybody else? What is it 
that makes them so much happier? +They are 
contented, obedient, perfect, are kind, and ever 
ready to help the weak. This is the thing that 
philosophers have been trying so long to excogi- 
tate, and here it is being done by the offscourings 
of the world.” And it was this that was the first 
victorious principle in the world, as it is going to 
be the last. It then came into the Greek schools, 
and it fell to them to defend Christianity against 
the ravings of unbelievers, and they began to 
systematize it into a theology, and from the first 


but 


‘a universal, fructifying, cowmuting love ? 





800 years until our own day religion has been 
working out the more complex system of ideas, 
and preaching from catechism only. If a man 
was respectable, had some property, moved in 
good society, believed in the confession of faith, 
joined a church, contributed to the poor in a 
moderate way, he was a very good Christian. ‘I 
admit he was proud; he might have been obsti- 
nate. Pretty close, too—pretty close ; couldn’t 
hold him up as very lovable, but I think he is a 
Christian.” Christian! What is being a Christian 
but to be the embodiment of tender-heartedness, 
generosity, self-denial, self-sacrifice—a desire for 
the welfare of others, even at the expense of your 
own? What is Christianity if it is not this ? The 
church has been filled with mere professors of 
religion. I would give more for one Christian 
than for a whole regiment of professors to help to 
establish the kingdom of Christ. If orthodoxy 
produces better Christians, all right; if betero- 
doxy tends to build up the higher nature, well and 
good. Names are nothing, being is everything ; 
and that which produces ripe feeling and ripe 
motives of an upward culture—that which makes 
men like the Lord Jesus Christ—whether in the 
Catholic, ystic, Swedenborgian, or Episcopalian 
bodies, I don’t care where you go—is the nature 
and object of the Gospel—to lift manhood on a 
higher plane. Woe to that pernicious system 
that makes theologians and not Christians, and 
blessings upon that system that makes men in the 
image of Him. The power of the Gospel is the 
promulgation of dispositions, It is the heart life. 
The heart wears the crown, and the intellect is its 
servant, walking behind it, asking what it shall 
and shall not do. 

Then, too, there has been a hindering of the 
spread of the gospel by the substitution of wor- 
ship for morality. This is ticklish ground, be- 
cause we are trained to suppose that morality 
will not save anything, and | should not dare to 
say it would if the Master had not said it before. 
He says “‘if thou bring thy gift before the altar 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave thy gift before the altar 
and go thy way: first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” 

Attend to the most important first. 
onciled to thy brother, then come and offer thy 
gift. Do that which is right. How can a man 
love God who is in How can a man be a 
partaker of the ilove of that peace and joy if he 
has not the spirit of long-suffering, gentleness, 
forgiveness, within him. Morality is God’s meth- 
od when developed to the uttermost. 

Now it is true that very many men are very de- 
vout—have a feeling that if they worship enough 
itis all well withthem. It may be that they don’t 
love as they ought to, but then they worship 
enough. ‘Testimony is against this. No man 
will have priority who is indifferent to his fellows 
and very obsequious to God. And yet I do not 
think anybody will hurt himself by praying. 
Men are not going to run off the track with this. 
There is no use making professions in the church 
—they are of no use atall to youif you are letting 
your heart run to unkindliness and uncharitable- 
ness—for the kingdom of God is within you. It is 
joy and peace—joy in the Holy Ghost. Is there 
love, patience, meekness, kindliness, joy, in you? 

Then one more element has had the effect of 
retarding this higher life—the substitution of jus- 
tice for divine love. It is true that God hates 
evil, but he is merciful. Theology has taught 
that God is first just, and then after justice comes 
love, and that love is the alternative or residuum 
of God's nature. It therefore puts conscience to 
the front, but Christ has declared that his Father 
is merciful. He preferred tehderness and good- 
Look back to the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Exodus, ‘** The Lord God, mereiful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping wercy for thousands, forgiving in- 
iquity and transgression and sin.” In view of this 
any theology that constantly puts the law for- 
ward first, it seems to me, should sift and study a 
great deal longer the declarations in the law. 
What does the sending of Jesus Christ signify but 
1 hold 
that there is no discrimination in You can 
secure the endeavor, the courage, and aspiration 
of a family of children by no means so effectually 
as by the power of love. Fear never made the 
childish nature good; March winds never made the 
buds blossom—only April showers; it is not the 
father’s severity, but the mother’s love that makes 
the child repent. We are called the children of 
God : and the pattern of universal government is 
the pattern in the household. Yet in the very 
fore front they hold up the Father as a God of 
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sternness, who won't look upon sinners with allow- 
ance, but if men will repent and get pre'ty again 
will take them, and help them up. Whereas the 
rich floreseenece of God’s love is universal, and is 
a perpetuating sacrifice to pardon, reigning in 
the universe forever and ever. In his love he 
carries men’s sorrows in his bosom, and his holi- 
ness is as medicine to unholiness. God's purity 
let loose upon the human will is like a gen'le rain 
that gives fertility. I donot undervalue justice, 
but justice is not the gospel. When we can open 
spring flowers by spring frosts, when we can ripen 
summer fruits by summer thunder storms, and 
bring tranquillity by tempests, then you way 
by rigor and threat have God’s work in the soul— 
God’s humility, love, patience, self-sacrifice, for- 
bearance, temperance. We hardly know our God 
under such doctrine. No man would know this 
world who only saw it in a snowstorm, or who 
looked upon it in a thunder-storm ; no man Knows 
the world till he knows what beauty it contains. 
© Sunof Righteousness! Thou art not known by 
the tempest, nor by the earthquake, but by the 
still small voice, love: and religious truth will 
never be thoroughly understood until men are 
transformed into love with that system that en- 
thrones God as the universal Cause, who knows 
how to suffer most because he loves. 

I remark, again, that the road to liberty is a 
very simple one. Once change the unit and you 
change the sum ; begin with changing individuals 
and you transform local public sentiment. Laws, 
customs, and institutions must take on the same 
form. There is no royal road to liberty, to large- 
ness, and freedom, except that which comes from 
the perfection and exaltation of human nature ; 
no true nobility until mankind touch mankind, 
neighborhood neighborhood, and nation touches 
nation. We are scattered here and_ there. 
When we to collect in communities like 
bands of Christian graces all attuned to each 
other, working out a visible result? When that 
time comes men will say: ‘‘ Human nature never 
was so beauiiful before as it is here.” That is 
gospel. The gospel was never to be in the brain ; 
it is to be in the heart, and when the gospel is 
attuned in hearts then there will be no infidels. 
Men won't want to be infidels. They cannot mis- 
understand beauty, and nobody wants to banish 
beautiful faces, nobody but appreciates generosity, 
or delights in patriotism; there is nobody but 
admires the chief traits of the Christian character. 
Now, if you give them power in the community, 
everybody wants just such human nature. That 
is the humanity we want to dig out of the grave. 
When sha!! come the time when Christ shall be in 
blessed resurrection in the hearts and lives of His 
people, and we will be able to say with the apos- 
tle, ‘‘ We are His children”? 

But I have been speaking about Christians. 
There are some here who do not believe in Chris- 
tianity. I don’t blame you, because I believe you 
have never seen it. Suppose 1 bad heard that 
fish was very nice and I had never seen one. I 
ask for some, they bring me a piece of dried cod 
fish, and I chewit. If I say I don’t like fish, I 
should not be to blame. And when I see so many 
defective Christians, when I know how imperfect 
I am myself, and how much I reflect the lower 
pature, I cannot help but feel a respect for the 
skeptic who has set up an ideal. Man longs for 
something better than he has, and he seeks it. 
He goes among the professors and eburches. In 
one he hears a discourse on decrees. In another 
the apostolicity of the apostles is argued. There 
they are wrangling over the Lord's Supper or 
other ordinances, and he is starving to death. 
“bus be does not believe, and I honor him. He 
does not believe in the external life, but oh, there 
is a life in Jesus, a revelation to ages in the atone- 
ment and suffering of Jesus Christ. There is even 
in the churches the beauty of a nobler life, forthe 
church is an hospital. We don’t present the 
chureh as the remedy for man’s condition. We 
want to wean every critic from such a judgment, 
He is the remedy—in the life and teachings of 
Christ there is that which ought to win every 
generous soul. 

It is better for a man to bein the church than 
out of it. I don’t call any man to join any par- 
ticular Christian church, but I do say that there 
are dark spots in our nature; I do say there ure 
prison doors in our nature, that your conscience 
has in it a skeleton, that your affections are dying 
for want of some higher influence than your own. 
© souls that are full of capacity and full of loy- 
alty, there is a better life, a uobler life. If you try 
yourself you will miss it, but if God shows it you 
you will find it, and God stands ready to show it 
to any wnan who wants it. If you bunger and 
thirst after righteousness you shall be filled. I 
call you to liberty, to grandeur, to largeness of 
nature here, and to immortality hereafter. 


are 
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THE CHURCHES. 

Two more churches set us a good example—this 
time in San Francisco. The First Congregational has 
grappled with its debt with success, and the West- 
minster Church, which for nine years has owed $5,500, 
buries the whole under a subscription of $7,000. 








Captain Warren’s excavations in Jerusalem are the 
best commentary on certain Biblical points that can 
be had. He has reached the foundations of Solomon’s 
Temple, and has fixed the extent of Herod’s very 
nearly. He is digging out the history of the city 
slowly but surely. 


Just when its treasury is dangerously low the Dutch 
Reformed Foreign Mission Board is happily surprised 
with funds from unexpected quarters. Recently a 
lady called at the office and presented a roll of $500; a 
few days later came Miss Dancer’s $10,000 legacy, and 
soon after a letter brought $500 more, half for Japan 
and half to relieve the famine in India. 


Another Reformed Episcopal church is to be added 
to the lists of the new denomination—that known as 
the Emanuel Parish in Newark. The congregation 
was organized about two and a half years ago, and it 
now has a neat new building in Halsey street, which 
was dedicated two Sundays ago. There is room in 
the church for 600 people; Cost $22,000; pastor, Rev. J. 
Howard Smith. 


Pan-Presbyterianism is to hold its first general meet- 
ing in Edinburgh in July, and if all the branches of 
the family tree are represeuted it will overshadow all 
previous assemblies. Among those expected to go 
from the United States are Drs. Adams, Crosby, 
Schaff, Dickson, McCosh, Van Dyke, Fells, Moses 
Hoge, Stuart Robinson, J. B. Alger, Messrs. Wm. E. 
Dodge, Stanley Matthews, Judge Olds and others. 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey expect to remain in Bos- 
ton till June. A committee of Hartford pastors have 
been urging them to take that city next in their 
round of services, but Mr. Moody could not give a 
definite reply. He rather intimated that should he 
decide to visit Connecticut, he would prefer to go to 
New Haven. Montreal also wants him next, a strong 
invitation having come from the ministers of that city, 
and San Francisco, too, is reported to have urged him 
to visit the Pacific coast after his Boston services. 

Connecticut Congregationalists are making a new 
experiment in the way of ministers’ meetings. They 
propose to organize a State club of pastors and lay- 
men for the discussion of questions relating to the 
faith and practice of Congregational churches in Con- 
necticut, the interchange of views from the different 
associations, and to co-operate in producing and cir- 
culating the best thoughts of the membership. Pres- 
ident Porter was to open the first meeting at Hartford 
last Monday by reading a paper on ‘‘ The Christian 
Miracles in their Relation to Modern Scientific 
Thought.” 


There is a great interest in the temperance reform 
in Montclair, N. J. Oliver Potter, of Brooklyn, has 
been employed, and every place where liquor is sold 
without license has been visited and evidence taken. 
The liquor dealers are completely thwarted by the 
heroism of this Christian man. He is supported by 
the public sentiment of the community. Thirteen 
unlicensed saloon keepers have been fined and others 
frightened out of their business. Montclair is one of 
two or three villages in New Jersey which have the 
privilege of ‘‘ Local Option.’’ After closing all the 
unlicensed drinking-places its citizens propose by a 
decisive vote to declare that no liquor shall be sold in 
the town. Then they propose to do what is still more 
difficult—see that the law is enforced. 

City Mission workers will find the annual report of 
Olivet Chapel in New York just the document to 
show what results are possible in this line of Christian 
activity. The chapel is one of the five situated below 
Fourteenth street, under the care of the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society, and has been steadily 
growing for ten years past. The membership, which 
is mostly from the middle classes, comprises persons of 
all evangelical denominations, and among the Sun- 
day-school workers the same liberality of sentiment 
exists. Not having a ‘** Mother Church” upon whose 
resources to draw, it depends for its supply of ‘‘ work- 
ers’? upon the membership in other churches, and 
heartily welcomes every one who comes to its assist- 
ance. The chapter in the report on ‘‘Sunday-school 
Vagrants”’ is well worth studying, so also the regu- 
lar reports in the several departments. The chapel 
has two pastors, Rev. A. F. Schauffler for the English 
services, and who is pastor in charge, and Rev. Philip 
Jeblick for the German. 

The sad calamity which occurred last Thursday 
evening at the Roman Catholic Church of St. Francis 
Xavier in this city is simply another arraignment of 
architects and builders. The panic seemed a cause- 
less one in this instance, but one shudders to think 
what might have happened had there been good rea- 





son for it. The church was filled with women and 
children (it being ‘‘ women’s week” in Lent), and the 
services were nearly concluded, when some poor wo- 
man in one of the galleries fell into a hysterical fit of 
screaming, which sent a wave of fright through the 
audience. Imagining, perhaps, that fire had broken 
out in the church, many of the occupants of that gal- 
lery made a rush for the narrow exit. In crowding 
down the winding staircase several women fell, but 
their shrieks only increased the excitement, and the 
crush became so great that they were literally tram- 
pled to death by the fmghtened crowd. Six women 
and one boy lost their lives in this manner. For- 
tunately in other parts of the church the congrega- 
tion was kept under control by the efforts of the 
priests and others, and a still more terrible scene thus 
averted. 


Emigration Texas-ward has for some years been 
rapid and the rate is increasing. The question fol- 
lows, Is the gospel going there, too? How the case 
stands, so far as Sunday-school work is concerned, 
appears in part from the following extract of a letter 
from Rev. W. P. Paxson, Superintendent of the 
Americar Sunday-school Union’s Department of the 
Southwest. From San Antonio he writes: *‘ I am here 
in the interest of Texas children, trying to give 
them the Bible and the Bible school. And truly these 
are needed here. With a population of 20,000 this 
city has only two American Protestant Sunday- 
schools. This part of the State was originally settled 
mostly by Germans, either Romanists or infidels ; but 
now the railroad just completed from Houston brings 
just the population needed from the Protestant States 
of the Union, and now is the time to plant Sunday 
Schools here. It is no wonder that immigration sets 
in so, for a more fertile soil and a finer climate it is 
impossible to imagine. The President of the Galves- 
ton and San Antonio Railroad said to me yesterday, 
‘Your work of taking care of the children is the 
work most needed here. These old men whose habits 
were formed under dissolute influences must soon 
die off, and the children must be educated better than 
they were.’’’ The Union has started two hundred 
and fifty schools in Texas in three years, and hopes to 
double that number this year. In many respects this 
is the great and important State of the country, and 
it must have the Gospel. 


We quote the following from a letter just received : 
‘* The sixth week of evangelistic work in Boston seems 
more hopeful and promising of best results than any 
previous one. The attendance can scarcely be larger 
than it has been from the beginning, for that is limited 
only by the capacity of the Tabernacle. The supple- 
mentary meetings are often crowded. That held for 
ladies daily at one o’clock in the Berkeley Street 
Church has notably become a power for good. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks, under the leadership of Miss 
Smiley, it attracted large numbers. To many an ex- 
perienced Christian, as well as to newly awakened 
souls, her clear and Scriptural answers to the question, 
“How shall I know that I am a Christian?’ threw 
elucidation on the subject in a way so simple and 
natural that it would scarcely occur to any that the 
highest wisdom and experience were needed to bring 
minds and hearts into a focus of such light and heat. 
If any,feared that the meeting would suffer loss when 
Miss Smiley departed to meet other engagements, and 
Miss Willard, of Chicago, took the lead, a few days 
served to dissipate such an apprehension. Miss 
Willard’s natural endowments are many, and her 
culture wide and generous. Her rare command of 
language, her wealth of argument and illustration, 
joined to her profound conviction of the truth she 
teaches, her deep, pathetic interest in the welfare of 
every human soul, and her devout dependence on di- 
vine help equip her royally for such a work. Hun- 
dreds of ladies daily attend these meetings, while 
many teachers and students, whom Miss Willard is 
especially fitted to reach, are as yet debarred from 
attendance by the inconvenience of the hour. 


7. 6. A: 

Mr. Robert Weidensall is the agent of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee at the West. During 
the past few weeks reports of the most encouraging 
nature have been received at the office of the com- 
mittee in this city from the Western field. Mr. Weiden- 
sall’s duty is to make tours of visitation through the 
various States, organizing associations, calling all 
Evangelical Christians together and setting before 
them the claims of Christ’s cause upon them, and en- 
deavoring to brihg the Gospel to that class of people 
who never go to hear it. Asa result of his labors in 
many places State organizations have been formed, as 
in Minnesota, and in some of these States secretaries 
who devote their whole time to the work have been 
employed. Letters commending Mr. Weidensall’s 
work are continually being received. A gentleman 
in Illinois, prominent in association work, writes that 
in his opinion not a live association would be in that 
State to-day, Chicago excepted, had it not been for 
the efforts of this agent of the committee. Large re- 
vivals, in which numbers have been converted, have 
followed in the train of his labors at many places. and 
in States where the work of the Y. M. C. A. was almeo t 
wholly unknown. 


For Personals, see page 284. 
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Che Calendar, 


MONDAY, MARCH 5. 

President Hayes and Vice-President Wheel- 
er formally inaugurated at the Capitol. Mr. 
Wheeler takes the oath first in the Senate 
Chamber. President Hayes takes the oath in 
the open air at the east front of the Capitol. 
Both to and from the Capitol President Hayes 
cheered by the people in the street almost 
continuously. At night a torchlight parade 
and reception at Willard’s Hotel. The in- 
augural devotei principally to the Southern 
question, and comes out in tavor of local self- 
government in that quarter. It declares for 
a thorough civil service reform, for resump- 
tion of specie payments, an amendment mak- 
ing the Presidential term six years, and the 
President thereafter to be ineligible. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 6. 

President Hayes’s Cabinet finally made up 
as follows: William M. Evarts, of New York, 
Secretary of State; John Sherman, of Ohio, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Carl Schurz, of 
Missouri, Secretary of the Interior; R. W 
Thompson, of Indiana, Secretary of War ; Gen. 
Charles Devens, of Massachusetts, Secretary 
of the Navy; D. M. Key, of Tennessee, Post- 
master-General; George W. McCrary, of Iowa, 
Attorney-General. Fire destroys the Wal- 
tham business building in Bond street, New 
York; loss, half a million. Russia proposes 
not to disarm until Turkey puts the promised 
reforms into operation. Chief Justice 
Moses, of South Carolina, dead. 








WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7. 

Objections made in the Senate by Mr. Blaine 
against confirmation of Mr. Evarts as Secre- 
tary of State, also against Mr. Schurz by Mr. 
Conkling, and against Mr. Key by others. The 
nominations referred to committees.——Mr. 
Blaine attacks the President’s new Southern 
policy, and produces a telegram from Gov. 
Chamberlain complaining that Stanley Mat- 
thews and Mr. Evarts had written letters say- 
ing that Chamberlain ought to withdraw for 
the good of the country. The cases of Sena- 
tors elect Kellogg, Corbin and Grover re- 
ferred to committees. Mr. Blaine's resolution 
that Kellogg be sworn in at once defeated. 
The foreign ministers and various delegations 
call on the President.——Russia now said to 
be resolved on war.——Bill presented in N. Y. 
Assembly to protect insurance policy holders. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 

Senator Sherman confirmed as cabinet min- 
ister. Senator Grover admit'ed to the Senate. 
President Hayes’s policy towards the South 
favorably commented on.——Fatal panic in 
St. Francis Xavier's Catholic church in New 
York. The screaming of a woman in hyster- 
ics frightens the congregation, and in the 
rush for the doors six women and one boy 
were trampled to death. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 9. 

Few office seekers in Washington as com- 
par-d with other new administrations. The 
cabinet appointments all to be confirmed 
without much doubt.——Gen. Ignati: ff in 
Paris seeking a collective European demand 
on Turkey to furnish guarantees that will 
satisfy Russia ——Death of Hon. Oliver Ames. 

Senator Sherman's successor likely to be 
either Taft, Matthews or Shellaberger. 


MARCH 10. 

Cabinet appointments all confirmed unani- 
mously, except in the cases of Messrs. Evarts, 
Schurzand Key,against whom buttwoorthree 
negative votes were cast._—Gen. Garfield 
withdra vs from the Senatorial contest in Ohio, 
it is said at the request of the President, who 
thinks his services would be more important 
in the House.——Count Schouvaloff reaches 
London witha note from Russia proposing a 
joint agreement between Turkey and the 
Powers, guaranteeing protection and rights to 
the Christian population in Turkey.—An 
Egyptian war vesse) burned in Gult of Suez. 


JOEL H. GOODIN & SON, 


Loan, Banking & Collection Office 


OTTAWA, KANSAS, 


The above firm will, until further notice. pay the 
following rates of interest on time deposits, seat to 
them by drafts on New York or Post Office Orders, 
in sumscf $25, $50, $100, or $200. 

If left 3,4, or 6 months, ten per cent. per annum; 
if left 9 or 12 months. twelve per cent. per annum. 
Certificates of Deposit will be sent to each Depos- 
itor immediately upon receipt of funds, and each 
Certificate will be paid at maturity at the office of 
the firm or at the — house of Messrs. Win- 
slow, Lanier & Co., New York, upon presentation 
of same ak, endorsed. Parties need have no 
fears about sending money to the above firm. 
They are not stock swindlers or lottery agents, 
but with a residence of over twenty-two years in this 
State, and a favorable acquaintance among busi- 
men and attorneys here, they are doing a success- 
ful Loan, Collection, and Exchange Business, and 
using their time deposits in such investments as 


SATURDAY, 











will bring a sure and ——- return of the money 
when due. All business promatty attended to. 
Abundant references furnishe ee on 
application. 
Kansas, Missouri and shes rt ealidle 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual vaiue. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never omegs ed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor t rough 5 us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 
ars and references. -_ B. WATKINS 
CO.,. LAWRENCE, KAN .. sHENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 30 Pine Street,N York 





Financial. 








From Monday, March 5, to Saturday, 
March 10. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Wednesday, Saturday, 

Mar. 5. .- ~ Mar. 10. 

Gold (highest) ..... 105  ........ ~~ / . 14K 
Lega: Tenders. ... 95.23 ........ 94.91 .....05 ¥5.60 


Government Bonds,— 
(Mostof these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


Sixes, 1881, r........ 111% . 
2% 


Sixes, og @ cccces- 
5-20. L885, *! 


Currency si 





Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 485% @4.54%— 4.85 .@4.86 
Bids for State Bonds. 


















34 ON... 68. C.L. 1878... 
34 -Y. tis. GR. 1887... 


7s, ind’sed .. 
do 78, g0ld vonds 
Indiana ods.... 

fil. coup. te. 
ll. Hs. coup. ~ 
tll. War loan 
Kentucky ts. 








Lousiana 6s 
Louisiana N. Rhode Island ts.... 110 
do N.F.I South Carolina ts.. 36 
do do 68,Jan.4Ju. 36 
do do 68. Apr.&Oc. 36 
do do F.A.. 1566. ti 
do do L.C.. "BWJ.4&J. 45 
do -- do L.C. 89 “ete 45 
do 7s. consoi’d. 6336 do 78 of L88.... 
Mich. 6s. '78- 79..... 101 do Non-fund. dv. 2% 
ao 6s, 1885. . Tenn. tis. old........ 4254 
do 7a. 90... do 6s, new. 
Missour’ 68 do ts, new ser... 
do 6s Va. 68, old .. o B® 
do 68. 7 ao n.b.. 30) 
L’g bds.due’82t ao p.b.. 30 
funding b. "S4-5... 106 do cunsol 79 
Asvium or U.d. '92.. 105% ao ex. mat. coup 67% 
G. & St.J.. due ’86.. 105 do consol., 2d se, 37 
fl. & St. J.. cocoe MB ao deferred - 
N.Y. Reg. B’ v L.... 10%. of Co. 3.658 1924. 72 


N.Y.C. B’y Loan.... 
pee oS Regen 
N.Y. 6s. C.L. 1877... 


do small b 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending March 10, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 18,947 
pkgs. Exports, 5,206 pkgs. Prices are now at a 
point where there is mure demand, and holders 
are able to realize at current rates. There were 
sales of more ur less stock that has been « ffered 
here all winter without buyers, at 18c., 20c., and 
some of the very poorest of such goes ut l4q@l6 cts. 
Quite a large amount of State butter, odds and 
ends f fail make and smal! auiries, is being sold 
at 20cts.,good1 ng entire dairies at 22@23cts, and 
some specially fine ones at 24@25cts. Fine flavored 
choice new butter is in request at 30cts. Common 
quality new butter must drop into line with com- 
mon old,and would now sell at and under 20cts. 
Fresh corn fed Western make is salable at 30cts., 
and buyers give it the cecided preference over 
early made State dairy stock. We quote: New 
butter, fine flavor, 30cts., Western fresh creamery 
make, 30@35c.; fall make, good to chuice, 2i@3ve. ; 
Western fresh mill butter, 20@23c.; fall make. fair 
to good, 18@22c.; fresh roll butter, 16@20c.; N. Y. 
State dairy, fine, 22%@24c.; debris of the market, 
12@1b5e.; N. Y. State dairy, good to choice, I8@22c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 4,369 boxes. 
Exports, 14,251 boxes. Gold 105. Cable 75s. The 
stock is short and in few hands, and sells readily. 
We quote: State fancy Sept.and Oct. make, 15cts.; 
State factory, prime, early make, l4@l5c.; State 
factory, fair to good. 12@l4c.: Western fair to 
good, early make, 12@l4c.; Western choice flat and 
Cheddar cheese, l4@lé6c.; skimmed, half-skimmed. 
etc., 8@12c. 

Ega*.—The colder weather and Lenten demand 
have improved the market Ic. per doz. We quote: 
Fresh near-by marks, per doz., l6cts.; Western and 
Southern, per doz., lécts. 

Live Poultry.—Fowls, per lb., 12@lic.; roosters, 
7@8c.; turkeys, 12@l4c. 

Beans are plenty, especially medium, and prices 
lower. Marrows, per bush., $2.55@$2.50; mediums, 
per bush., $2.00@2.25. 

Maple Sugar.—Some new lots are arriving. 
and sell at 1’@Jicts. 

Beeswax.—Southern and Western pure wax, 
314@33. 

Oranges are higher. 
$7.50. 

Dried Applesrule quiet. N. Y. State, sliced, 
4@5c.; N. Y. State, quarters, 4%@5c.; Western 
and Southern, 4@5c. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEw YORE. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskil) 
Mountain and other creameries. 





Florida, per box, $6.50@ 








Music Books. 
VOCAL, 
World of Song. * Gems of English Song. 
Wreath of Gems, * Gems of Scottish Song. 
Shower of Pearls, * Gems of German Song. 
Operatic Pearls, * Gems of Sacred Song. 
Silver Wreath, ° 


’ ° : 
Moore's Irish Melodies. 

Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each 
with 200 to 250 pages, Sheet Music size. Best Col- 
lections of Songs, Duets; P iano or Organ accom- 


vaniment. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Gers of Strauss. * Gems of the Dance, 
Pianist’s Album. * Pianoforte Gems, 
Home Circle, Vol. 1. Home Circle, Vol, 2. 


Organ at Home, * Piano at Home. 
(REED ORGAN MUSIC.) (PIANO DUETS.) 
Quite unequ: illed bound Volumes of Sheet Music 

tor Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages. filled 

witb exceptionuily good pieees. 

Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 

boards; $3.00 in cloth: %4.00 gilt. 
SCHOOL MUSIC Books. 8. S. SONG Books. 


High School Chorr, ($1) * The Reward, (35 cts.) 
Whippoorwill, (50 cts.) * Shining River (35 ets.) 
Cheerful Voices (50 cts.) * Good News, (36 cts.) 


t#®” Either book mailed, post-free, for retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditsen & Co.. 
Til Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York Walker, Phila. 


QONc HERAL 


. R. Palmer's New Book for Singing 
adi sols and Choirs. The best since his 
“Song King,” of which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


75 cents each by mail; 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, 


PALMERS THEORY 
OF MUSIC. 


$7.50 per dozen, by express. 


The book students and teach- 
ers have been waiting for. 


yractical guide to the study x. Thorough-bass, 
arnony and Composition Covers the whole 
ground in a manner so simple thata child may 


learn. F 
Bound in Cloth. 81, by mail. 


MUSIC!) GHURCH’S Music 
> Musiea2al Visitor. 


The Independent Journal of Music 

CONTAINS at least $20 worth of new music 
during the year. Sto- ries, Sketches, Curre- 
sp ndence, ete., by the best writers. No music 
1over should be without its monthly visits. Choice 
of four eiegant premium volumes free to every 
subser'ber at $1.50 a year. Sena stamp for sample 
and full particulars. Agents wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


FOURTH CONCERT, Sat., Mar. 17, at. 





FULL REHEARSAL, Friday, March 16, at 3. 


Miss ANNIE LOUISE CARY, CONTRALTO. 
THE GRAND PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Tickets to Rehearsal, 75e. To Cence 


with Reserved Sent, $2. 


rt, $1.50. 


BECKER BRC S.. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CILT MOULDINGS, 


Looking Glass and Picture Frames. Also dealer 
in Looking Glass Plates. No. 330 West 46th Street, 
bet. 8th and 9h Aves., N.Y. Pictures framed in 
Black Watnut, Engraved ana Ornamental Frames 
Old frames regilued. Orders promptly attended to 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Bufl, Porcelain Buff, Blue, 
Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


N AG 1c LANTERNS A AND STEREOP- 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway. N. Y.. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views, 
Graphosespes, Chromos aod Frames. Albums, 


Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies. Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, Mass. 
Summer Term begins Tuesday, April 3. 
Pupils must be present on the evening of the 2nd. 
Apply to Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Prin. 














L ITARY Boarding School, 34 miles from 
“Y..Croton-un-Hudson. C. B. Warring, A.M. 








Pays for95 LESSONS at th 
$I Pnew ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
#6 eminent Teachers, 1 
years. E, TOURJEE, Music ‘Hall, , 2, 





Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Delaware Co , Pe. Session reopens Jan. 
3. For circulars apply to 

COL. THEODORE HYATT. President. 


QTAMMERING and Stuttering effectually re- 
moved. Address for circulars, American Vocal 
Institute, 108 Waverley Place. New York. 














_BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cc. 
304 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
OPENING OF 
French Bonnets and other ee 
Thursday and Friday, Mar. 22 and 2: 


GIDE 





BOX AND SPACE PLAITING, 
From One Cesta Yard, artistically made 

AT MRs. VAN ALST’S 

308 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 

Successor to Mrs. Watkins. 
Cutting and Fitting byan Artist Tailor, who gives 
ladies the greatest satisfaction and most perfect tit 
Ls’, 


MKS. VAN 
MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 208 FULION 8T.. BROOKLYN 


MANACED BY LADIES. 





Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 ce cord Street, between Fulton and 
Wasbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family help of a}l kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for d 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 


religion. N.B.- 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 & 128 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 
Have now a Fine Stock of 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 
NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
FOULARD AND ALSACE CAMBRICS, 
English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 

And all other Dry Goods suitable for the Season 
And at the Lowest Prices. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


_and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 


Wet Nurses supplied. 


Fe egy | 
JAMES MACBETH. 


128 MAIDEN LANE.N.Y _-% 
A large and se:e.t Stuck. f Lamps, Trimmings 


and Fixtures, Gas and Oil Stoves at Brookiyn 
Branch store, 393 Atlantic Ave., near Bond st. 











y® ROBINSON'S 
Mymn & Tune 1¢ Books 
FOR THE SANCTH UARY 


ON Rp CHOIRS AND eee, 





Se TAL sa 
























wal RE ill 
CHAPEL SONGS © Ge 

ped. SOCIAL MEETING & FAMILY: 

e 

€D bages.terms ac. address {he pu Ulistien, 

AS BARNES & COMPANY. 22 * 

ewYork, Ghicago & New Orleans» 
FFER 1) We will during 
° eathese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of firsteclass makers ae 
WATER?’ atlower prices for cash or lustall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever belore 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS INCLUD NG 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOLE ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1+3 
do $160 not useda year. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75.10 
stops $88, 12 Stops 8 LOO cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order ani warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. [Illustrated 
Cc atalogues Mailed.A liberal discount 0 7 cchers 

Vinisters,Churches,elc, Sheet music at half price 
HORACE WATE RS A& SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., ion squares N. Vy 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The New York “ Times " says: ** Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects cap- 
able of being produced by the player are singularly 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speuk of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know!- 
edge.—N. ¥. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from gee knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

fy sagen skirts and quilts are a luxury 

1 too expensive to be indulged in where econ- 
omy is necessary; but what we are told is an 
excellent substitute, and in some respects superior, 
can be had by almost any one, yet is thrown away 
and wasted for the lack of knowledge. Take the 
coarser feathers of tame or wild fowl, such as no 
one thinks of saving, and cut the feather part 
from the quill with scissors. Do not strip it off ; 
that would take the thin outer skin of the stem, 
which when dry would become stiff and hard like 
wire: but run the scissors along pretty close to 
the quill, and clip off the plumy part. Put it into 
a bag, and hang up in a cool, airy place where it 
can be kept perfectly dry. When the bag is full, 
but not crowded, tie it up closely, and, laying it 
on a table, begin to work the plumes inside into a 
mass almost like a sheet of cotton wadding. Pull 
them, knead them, shake them all together till 
you can feel, through the tick, that they have be- 
come a united mass. This will form a downy, 
felt-like fabric, wonderfully light. It is a French 
economy, and superior to the natural down in this 
respect: that having no stems it cannot work 
through the outside cover of the garment or 
comfortable and float like snowflakes over the 
room, but keeps its place as surely as wool or cot- 
ton batting, is much lighter and warmer and costs 
nothing but the time, which any child can give 
and call it play. 











Soap and pulverized chalk spread over mil- 
dewed spots on linen, and laid in the sun, will 
remove the mildew without any injury to the 
material. The juice of a lemon added will hasten 
the cure. Or dissolve an ounce of oxalic acid ina 
quart of water; wet the spot mildewed in this 
solution and lay it in the syn; it will disappear 
in a few minutes; or hold the spot where thus 
wet over the steam of a boiling teakettle and it 
will vanish instantiy. The goods must be washed, 
boiled, and rinsed immediately. Wedo not think 
this any more effectual in its operation than the 
soap and chalk with lemon juice added, and it 
certainly is not so safe, as it may injure the fab- 
ric, even with the greatest care, and the solution 
is a deadly poison—never safe where there are 
children about. There seems to be no place so 
inaccessible, no spot so secret that these ‘‘ trouble- 
some comforts” are not able to search out and 
invade. If oxalic acid is used, keep it closely 
corked, and if you can, place it too high for any 
infantile aspirant to reach or climb to. 


Grease spots may be taken from white linen or 
cotton by soap-suds or weak lye, and from calicoes 
with warm soap-suds. Grease spots on woolens 
can be taken out by soap-suds or ammonia. On 
silks use either yolk of egg with water, magnesia, 
ether, benzine, ammonia, or French chalk. Either 
is good. These are mostly used by the French, 
who have great skill in cleansing spotted or stained 
fabrics. Most of them we have used, and know 
them to be reliable. 


Colored cottons or woolens stained with wine or 
fruit should be wet in aleohol and ammonia, then 
sponged off gently—not rubbed—with alcohol; 
after that, if the material will warrant it, washed 
in tepid soap-suds. Silks may be wet with this 
preparation when injured by these stains. 


Roll a lemon till soft, then cut a thick slice and 
bind on a corn at night. If white in the morning 
it can be easily extracted. A very bad corn may 
take several applications before a cure is effected. 
We have never tried it, but have good authority 
for thinking it will effect a cure. 


Holding white cotton or linen over the fumes of 
burning sulphur, and wetting in warm chlorine 
water, will take out wine or fruit stains. The 
sooner the remedy is applied after any of these 
spots or stains are discovered the more effectual 
the restoration. 


Spots from sperm candles, stearine, and the 
like, should be softened and removed by ninety- 
five per cent. alcohol, then sponged off with a 
weaker alcohol and a small quantity of ammonia 
added to it. 


Oil of turpentine or benzine will remove spots 
of paints, varnish, or pitch from white or colored 





cotton or woolen goods. After using it they 
should be washed in soap-suds. 

We know of no remedy that will restore silks 
injured by rust or nutgall ink. Any attempt to 
erase the spots which we have ever known tried 
only increased the evil. 


Benzine, ether, or soap will take out spots from 
silk, but remember the goods must not be rubbed. 


Che Aittle Folks. 














GINX AT BED-TIME. 
By Mrs. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


66 wn puts the chickadees to bed, 
And tucks the blankets round them tight?” 
Asked little Ginx, the sleepy-head, 
Of me last night. 


He heard the bitter cold wind sweep 
Outside, with flying, whistling wing; 

He knew the snow was drifting deep 
On everything ; 


And thought—he always thinks aloud— 
How he that morning in the trees, 
Had seen a fluttering little crowd 
Of chickadees. 


Tossing and drifting on the snow 

Like blown leaves; twittering blithe and sweet; 
Hurrying busily to and fro 

For crumbs to eat. 


And though the sun shone bright and clear, 
He pitied them with baby words, 

And shouted to them: ‘** Come in here, 
You little birds!’ 


And now, outside, the dark had come, 
And, wrapped in cosy coverings, 

He wondered still what would become 
Of the poor things. 


I could not tell him where they hid, 
But said no doubt they all were warm; 
For not the least thing God had made 
Could come to harm. 


That he by day, and night as well, 
Watched with such loving eye on all 

That even though but a sparrow fell 
He saw its fall ; 


That birds, however bleak the air, 
Tucked in their feathers cosily, | 

Were snug and warm, no matter where 
They chanced to be. 


This was enough; the drowsy head 
Sank in its pillows soft and deep, 

And little Ginx was comforted, 
And went to sleep. 








DINGLE AND DOLLY. 
By C. A. G. 

INGLE lived in a queer little house that 
looked like a piece cut off from a larger 
house and stuck up in the sand to wait until some 
one should decide what to do with it. It tipped a 
little sideways, and the one small dormer window 
in the roof peeped over as if meditating a jump off 
uponthe ground. The house was white, but it was 
such a dingy white you had to look twice to be sure 
it had been painted at all. Rodney Sparks was 
thinking of that as he lay on the bank of the 

canal and stared gloomily at his abode. 

‘*If it was only painted up it wouldn't look so 
bad, and Dolly wouldn’t think it was so dismal,” 
he said. 

Dingle said nothing, but he poked his cold 
black nose into his master’s hand, and Rodney 
knew he had Dingle’s assent to his remark. “If 
we only could make some money, Dingle!” he 
added, pulling his pet’s ears. 

But how todo it was as great a perplexity to 
barefoot Rodney Sparks as it is sometimes to a 
much older speculator. He had tried in vain to 
solve the problem. He had nothing to sell; no- 
body wanted a boy to do errands; there was no 
vacancy at the mill. He had just read a Sunday- 
school story of a boy who earned a hundred dol- 
lars and a sewing-machine for his mother by 
saving the daughter of a rich man from drowning. 

But though Rodney spent hours on the bank of 
the canal no little girl fell into the water, and in- 
deed if one had been so obliging it is probable her 
father could not have paid largely for her rescue, 
since rich men did not abound where Rodney 
lived. 

“It’s no use, Dingle,” he said, finally, rising and 
sauntering homeward. ‘‘ We may as well give up.” 

Dingle sprang at a big toad, barked gruffly, then 
wagged his tail as if amused at hisown joke. For 
even toads. might know that Dingle’s bark was 
worse than his intentions, which in the main were 
amiable. 

The door of the small one-sided house opened 





directly into the front room, and there Rodney 
saw a little table spread for dinner, and a pale lit- 
tle woman, who said: 

‘You are late, my son; Dolly will be at the 
horse-car depot before you.” 

‘*T hate to have Dolly come to this dingy place, 
mother !” cried Rodney. ‘If we could only make 
things look better—” 

‘*Dolly has not been used to fine living, and 
now she is alone she will be glad of a home, poor 
child, with her own kindred,” said Mrs. Sparks. 

‘Their house was painted, anyhow,” persisted 

todney, when the tap, tap, of running feet and 
the opening of the door made him pause. 

A rosy, resolute-looking girl ran in, kissed Mrs. 
Sparks and shook hands with Rodney in a brisk, 
affectionate way, that reminded one of a spring 
breeze. 

‘““My dear Dolly! Rodney was going to meet 
you,” said Mrs. Sparks. 

‘‘T asked the way, and thought I did not need 
to wait. I had to leave my trunk, but the con- 
ductor said it would be safe until some one called 
for it.” 

“Dingle and I will get it after dinner,” said 
Rodney; and Dingle, hearing his name, sprang 
up and laid his head against Dolly’s hand as if in 
greeting. 

‘*What a dear dog !” 

‘“‘He is a jolly fellow, and so strong. I shall 
harness him into my cart and he'll just trot your 
trunk along, unless it’s very large,” said Rodney, 
pleased with praise of his pet. 

“No, it’s not large,” said Dolly cheerfully. 
*T’ll walk up to the depot with you; may I?” 

‘*Aren’t you tired ?” asked her aunt. 

‘* No, indeed; it takes a great deal to tire me.” 

Rodney looked at his cousin as she caressed 
Dingle and thought she would be a bright and 
cheerful companion, even though she had but 
lately been left an orphan by the death of her 
father, and must feel herself, except for her aunt, 
alone in the world. He did not change his opin- 
ion in the walk after dinner to the horse-car 
depot, for Dolly was so interested and pleasant 
he found himself telling her all his plans and 
wishes, and even his fear lest the dingy one-sided 
house should seem to her hateful and forlorn. 

‘*No, indeed,” said Dolly. ‘‘It is pleasant to 
me, because it means home now. If it really was 
not pleasant at all I should not mind that, be- 
cause father wanted me to live here with you and 
aunt Maria. But the water looks so pretty in the 
sunshine, and it must be nice to see the canal 
boats go up and down. There are a great many 
good things about such a home.” 

‘*T bate to be poor!” said Rodney. ‘Of course 
we get enough to eat, and mother keeps my 
clothes so I can go tothe free school. But Ido 
want to fix up things, and paint the house, and be 
like other folks.” 

‘You must earn some money, then,” said Dolly. 

“But I ean’t think of anything to do; I’ve 
tried, and there’s no way.” 

‘There always is a way, somehow,” said Dolly, 
“if you hunt for it long enough !” 

Rodney privately thought that being a girl she 
didn’t know anything about it ; for if there had 
been any way to make money would not he have 
thought of it? He was too polite to say it, how- 
ever, and in the fun of getting Dolly’s trunk into 
the cart and seeing her surprise at Dingle’s train- 
ing in harness, the conversation dropped. 

Dolly became a very pleasant inmate of the 
little cottage. She helped her aunt about the 
house and in the sewing by which Mrs. Sparks 
added to her scanty income. She joked with 
Rodney, urged him to study his school lessons at 
evening, and often finished a piece of work while 
he was taking his hands out of his pocket, leaving 
off whistling and getting ready to help her, and 
then laughed at him fora ‘slow coach.” Some- 
how Rodney did not mind her laughing, though 
he was beginning to have a queer fancy that she 
was more energetic than he was himself. 

‘‘Girls never are so smart as boys,” he said to 
himself one day, and Dolly chose that very minute 
to whisper : 

‘‘Rodney, I believe I know a way for you to 
earn some money |” 

** Dolly !” 

‘*Yes ;” and Dolly nodded with great satisfac- 
tion. ‘* You know the five o’clock horse-car brings 
lots of people who come from the city, and very 
often they have bags and bundles. Ever so many 
live up the new street, where the horse-cars don’t 
go, and I heard a lady say she wished there was 
any way to get her bundles carried from the horse- 
car depot, for it took half the comfort out of going 
to shop in the city to have to carry her bundles up 
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the hillafter riding sofar. Now if youand Dingle 
and the cart were there all ready—don’t you see ?” 

‘““Do you believe folks would?” cried Rodney 
breathlessly. 

‘*1’m sure they would,” said Dolly triumphantly. 

And that was the way Dingle’s package express 
was established at the horse-car depot in Vinton 
street. 

People laughed, but they were glad to patron- 
ize it; the pay was not large, and Rodney some- 
times grumbled, but Dolly cheered and coaxed 
at home. Several times he was asked to eall at 
some of the houses in the new street to carry par- 
cels to the cars, and as ‘‘many a little makes a 
mickle,” the fund inthe black purse increased and 
Dolly and Rodney counted it in great glee. Rod- 
ney called it a joint fund, because, though he and 
Dingle did the work, Dolly had suggested the 
plan ; and one day that irrepressible little woman 
startled Mrs. Sparks with a new plan. 

** Auntie, may Rodney and I take a boarder ?” 

‘*Goodness me, Dolly ! what can you be think- 
ing about ’” 

‘* Well, aunt, Amanda Lewis works in the mill, 
and she-gets great wages because she is such a 
good hand. But she said cold luncheons made 
her sick, and she would pay well to have a hot 
dinner brought to her—not a great one, you know, 
but something hot and cooked well, like your 
things, auntie. I will take it to her every noon, 
and Rodney and I will buy the coffee out of the 
express-money, and you can furnish the other 


things, and we’ll all be partners! Say yes, dear, 


please |” 

‘It’s half a mile to the mill,” said Mrs. Sparks 
doubtfully. 

**I don’t get tired easily, and we can heat the 
pail hot ; 1 used to father’s for hjs dinner, and I 
know it will pay.” 

Dolly’s earnestness won the day, and thanks to 
her care and good management the plan did 
“pay.” Amanda Lewis liked ber dinners, and a 
little more money came into the Sparks cottage. 
Rodney began to find other odd jobs now and 
then, and grew so alert and brisk in looking up 
business that now twenty little girls might have 
fallen into the canal without having Rodney 
Sparks to rescue them, he spent so little time 
there idly waiting for them to do it. As for 
Dingle, he was so delighted with the state of 
things he barked and jumped and wagged his tail 
until it seemed as if he would wag it off, only 
when he was harnessed to the cart and acting as 
express-man he was the very model of dignity and 
importance. 

With much delight at last did Rodney say one 
day: 

‘* Now we can afford to paint the house, Dolly, 
shall I go and see Mr. Kruseman about it ?” 

‘** You can get him to mix the paint, but you 
and I will put it on,” said Dolly promptly. 
‘‘Buy two brushes, so you can stand on the 
ladder and paint the upper part while I paint 
the lower. So we shall save enough to buy some 
furniture, maybe, doh’t you see ?” 

Rodney saw, though it must be owned Dolly 
had opened his eyes. 

‘* We don’t know how,” he objected. 

‘*We can try until we find out,” retorted Dolly. 

So they did, and no one could have told a few 
days later that the sidelong cottage had been 
painted by a boy and girl of thirteen, whose wrists 
ached indeed with the unaccustomed work, but 
whose hearts danced with delight at their success. 

‘*Tt is well done, and I think you deserve great 
credit,” said Mrs. Sparks as they all stood proudly 
surveying the finished work. 

‘* It’s all owing to Dingle and Dolly ; hurrah for 
them !” cried Rodney tossing his paint-brush high 
in air. 

‘* And we have got enough left to buy a rug and 
atable-cover, and waybe more. Hurrah!” echoed 
Dolly. 

Dingle barked assent, and inthe setting sunlight 
the queer little white cottage seemed to smile all 
over its clean new face. 











FIRE-CRACKERS.—China is the original source 
of fire-crackers. It is difficult to know how the 
average American boy could get on with his 
Fourth of July but for these spiteful little red 
packages of patriotic noise which are imported 
from this great empire. But in Canton and other 
Chinese cities one hears these crackers on all days 
and at various hours of the night. They are 
fired not singly, but by hundreds and thousands 
atatime. What do you suppose the object to be ? 
It is not to celebrate the ‘‘spirit of 76,” but to 
clear the atmosphere of a different kind of spirits 





or ghosts which are supposed to hover over the 
city and bring mischief to the people. It isa part 
of heathen worship. The ringing of gongs is also 
employed for the same purpose. It is difficult to 
understand why evil spirits should be so much 
afraid of fireworks and gongs when the Chinese 
themselves are so fond of every species of noise 
and confusion. All night long Canton is filled 
with perpetual din. While the priests frighten 
away evil spirits, watchmen blow horns and ring 
bells to alarm the theives, and the proprietors of 
dance-houses attract customers by rude noises of 
very sort. Nobody seems to sleep. The great 
city of a million or a million and a half of inhabi- 
tants has kept up this ceaseless roar of teeming 
life, night and day, for century after cen‘'ury.— 
Dr. F. F Ellinwood. 





THE WHISTLING BALL. 
By Mary L. B. Brancu. 

( NLY think what somebody brought to John- 
ny,—a little red and white rubber ball, and if 
you squeezed it, it whistled! It was better thana 
tin horn, for it wouldn’t break, and better than a 
bird, for it wouldn't fly away. It would even 
whistle, theugh not quite so loud, if Johnny threw 

it very hard against the wall or the floor. 

‘““Mamma, I love my little ball,” he said, as he 
took it to bed with him the first night, and the 
little ball whistled as his cheek pressed it. 

His neighbor Susy came the next day, and they 
tossed the ball back and forth, and had a merry 
time with it. By and by Johnny said, 

‘* Let’s play mouse.” 

The good old cat was fast asleep on the rug. 
Johnny stepped softly up to her, and holding the 
ball near her ear, gave it a quick little squeeze 
that made it squeal. Up jumped pussy and ran 
all around the room looking for the mouse, and 
oh how the children laughed! Then Susie said. 

** Now see me do something !” 

So she twisted and twirled her little white hand- 
kerchief to make it look like a sunbonnet, and she 
fastened itjaround the ball very tenderly, just as 
if the ball were really a little head. Then a red 
tidy was pinned carefully up to the ehin for a 
shawl, and then wasn’t it just like a dear little 
erying baby? It cried a great deal, for they 
played the whistling was crying, you know, and 
it was pitied, and patted, and hugged, till finally 
they hugged it all to pieces. Then Susy put the 
handkerchief back in her pocket, and left the tidy 
on the floor, and she and Johnny and the ball 
went out in the yard to play. 

Half an hour after, mamma looking out of the 
window saw Susy trudging very soberly home, 
and Johnny with tears in his eyes coming up the 
path. 

‘*TPve lost my little ball, mamma,” he said, ‘‘and 
we've looked all through the grass for it, but we 
can’t find it.” 

Mamuwa was touched by the quiver in his voice, 
and went out to help him look again, but though 
they searched fora long time among the grass, 
and the rose bushes, the little ball was nowhere to 
be seen. 

Johnny felt very badly about it, and for the 
next few days, although of course he sometimes 
forgot it in thinking of other things, every little 
while his hand woald go to his empty pocket, and 
he would say, sadly, 

‘*Mamma, I didn’t want to lose my little ball.” 
But one day papa came in laughing, and said, 

‘*| thought just now I must have stepped on a 
toad down by the gate. It fairly made me jump, 
it squeaked so !” 

** Did it kill it, papa?” asked Johnny, eagerly. 

‘““No, I guess not,” he answered, ‘‘you may 
run and see if you want to.” 

So Johnny ran down the path to the gate, and 
looked all about, but didn’t see any toad. But 
by and by, as he kept stepping and looking, 
something squeaked right under his feet, and 
made him jump. And when he stooped down 
there was his own dear little whistling ball, lying 
right ina hollow in the ground, and as gray as 
tbe ground itself it was so covered with the dust! 

“Why, papa! That toad was my little ball !” 
Johnny shouted, as he ran into the house with 
his treasure. 

And then how his papa laughed. 








‘““MoTHER,” cried Johnny, ‘“‘haven’t you a pie 
you would like to lend to the Lord?” ‘Why, 
Johnny, what do you mean ?” she asked ; for she 
thought at first it was a joke. ‘‘ Don’t you re- 
member,” he said, ‘‘ that the Bible says, ‘He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord’? I do not 





believe old Betsy has a single Christmas pie ; and 





I thought, perhaps, you would like to have me 
take one over to her; then you would be lending 
to the Lord, you know.” One of mother’s best 
pies went to old Betsy, only she was sorry she 
had not thought of sending her one before. But 
ff she had, she would have lost Johnny’s way of 
** putting it.” 





THE CHECKER PUZZLBE. 
BREMOND, Robertson Co., Texas, | 
February 10, 77.5 
Editor Christian Union, New York: 
DEAR Sir: Your issue of January 31st contains 
a checker puzzle. The strange part of this puzzle 
is, that where there are so many ways of doing it 
one does not hit it sooner. It will often take a 
person several hours to work it. You say there 
are several ways of working it. There are only 
two hundred and fifty-six different ways of work- 
ing it. There are really two thousand and forty- 
eight ways, but there would be a similarity of 
position on the board in this number, although 
the checkers would not occupy the same squares. 
I send you eight different ways of working it as 
there is not room for more—there are eight ways 
for each square on the checker board. 
Yours, &e., 
d. &. 
Place the checkers on the squares the numbers 
of which are given below. 


HILuson. 


1 2;3 1] 4 So mie | » 


- > 
16 | 15 | 14) 13 12/11/10; 9 
17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 2B | | mM 
32. 31 | 30 | 20 | 28 | 27 1426 | 25 | 
33 | 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 40 
48 7 45 45 | 44 “8 42 4“ 
49 | 50 | 51 | 52 | 53 | 54 | 55 | 56 
64 63 | 62 | 61 | 60 | 59 | 58 | 57 


20, 27, 40, 4%, 58, 62. 
2, 2, 2, ®B, 3, 41, 4, 61. 
3, 11, 18, 26, 37, 48, 53, 61. 
4, 10, 21, 31, 38, 48, 51, 57. 
5, 14, 17, 26, 34, 41, 54, 61. 
6, 13, 23, 32, 35, 44, 50, 57. 
7, 14, 24, 31, 37, 48, 54, 61. 
8, 14, 1%, 27, 34, 44, 55, 61. 





Puzzles. 


AN ENIGMA. 
(33 letters.) 
1, 20, 6, 1, 12 are the sons of heaven. 
28, 2,21, 25, 32, 20 a reward to itself. 
14, 26, 10, 15, 3, 18, 30, 29, 16, 9, 32, 21 bearsa lovely face. 
19, 24, 32, 13, 14 is beauty. 
22, 33, 31, 28, 17, 5, 16, 12 referred to by Shakespeare as patches 
for grief. 
27, 11, 4, 7, 2, 9, 10 is not as strenge as truth. 
3, 7, 28, 8, 10 of which Milton says the ethereal mould is in- 
capable. 


The whole is a proverb. RUTH, 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down, Acroas. 
In flowers. In valley. 
To fasten. A favorite. 
Mercenary. Conclusive. 
A game, A pony. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
LESTER. 


HiDDEN ANIMALS, 
1. We did not consider the teacher’s manner harsh or 
severe at any time while we were at the school. 
2. Carrie spent many days in the sick-room, and her sister 
Mag nursed ber carefully ail the time. 
3. Lady Lenore gave a large sum to have her jewel-case 
altered that it might be more secure. 
4. You might not think him at first agreeable, but he im- 
proves on acquaintance. 
5. If you cannot be quietdo go out of the room, for your 
noise is unbearable. DAVID FLEET. 
CURTAILMENTS. 
1. Curtail a partnership and leave a tree. 
2. Curtail an impression and leave a cave. 
3. Curtail a talon and leave something worn by Icdies. 
. Curtail a wound and leave a fluid. 
. Curtail enchantment and leave a task. 


ot - 


HATTIE NEAL, 
A WORD SQUARE. 

A head covering. 

Above. 

A fairy. 


An island. WILLIE X, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 2%. 
An Enigma,—“‘Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica 
veritas.’”’ “Plato is my friend, Socrates is my friend, but truth is 
more my friend.” 


A Diamond Puzzle.— R 
, £2 
RIDER 
N E T 
R 
A Oross Word Enigma.—Nashua. 
A Word Square.— H AN D 
ALO E 
N OT E 


D EE P 





Syncopations.—1. Duke, due. 2. Mitre, mite. 3. Toad, tod. 4, 
Tirade, trade. 5. Foray, fray. 6. Tinge, tine, 7. Tittle, title. 
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HANDLING MILK FOR BUTTER. 

THE following extract from a paper 
read recently before the Ohio Dairy- 
men’s Association at Cleveland, by 
Mr. Wm. Cooley, of Vermont, will be 
read with much interest by butter- 
makers : 

‘** Among the unsettled questions, 
said Mr. Cooley, ‘‘this one has perhaps 
caused the most discussion of late: 
What is the animal odor in milk, and 
how shall it be disposed of? It is 
generally conceded that heat applied 
to the milk will drive off the light 
called animal odors. Recent 
experiment proves that cold con- 
denses them into the watery part of 
the milk as effectually and with far 
less trouble than by any heating pro- 
Professor Stewart, of Cornell 
University, remarked at the recent 
meeting of the Vermont Dairymen's 
Association: ‘The animal odors in 
milk are a sort of ferment and cold 
holds it in abeyance.” Pure milk 
from healthy cows fed on healthy 
food with pure water, should be at 
once secured by a water seal so as to 
retain all its natural flavor, for it is 
the flavor of choice butter more than 
any other quality that determines the 
price it will bring. There can be no 
danger from taint where milk is set 
warm from the cow under a water 
seal if the temperature of the milk is 
reduced at once from forty to fifty 
degrees. At this temperature milk 
cannot taint in twenty-four hours. 
I am free to admit that milk set ata 
temperature of sixty-five degrees in 
hot weather will taint, of course, but 
it does not follow that it will taint 
under directly opposite conditions. 
Milk reduced to fifty degrees will raise 
all its cream in twenty-four hours; if 
set at forty or forty-five degrees, and 
the temperature maintained, it will, 
if water all its cream 
inside of twelve hours, and neither 
the milk nor cream will taint if set 
twenty inches deep. There are four 
methods of setting milk now in use: 

ist. The small, open, shallow pan system. 

2nd. The lurge, open, shallow pan system, 
with water underneath. 

3d. The close and deep system of Mr. Har- 
din, and, 

4th. The water-sealed or submerged system, 
which I will try to explain to you. 

The small pan system needs no ex- 
planation. 

The large open pans have advan- 
tages mostly in the way of saving 
labor, but the system has also very 
serious defects, for if run with cold 
water the butter must be of inferior 
quality, and the colder tbe water the 
poorer the quality of butter, because 
the milk being colder than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, the moisture 
of the air is condensed into the cream, 
earrying with it the taints and im- 
purities which exist, though unseen. 
I know of dairymen who affirm that 
they do not makeas good butter with 
the large water-cooled pans as they 
formerly did with the small pans, 
and the reason is obvious. Indeed, I 
do not hesitate to say that pure butter 
ean be made in open cans with the 
temperature of the milk kept lower 
than the surrounding atmosphere. 
The Swedish system, improved by 
Mr. Hardin, is far superior to any 
open pan system, and should produce 
good butter. Its disadvantages are 
that so great a length of time is 
necessary in which to raise the cream, 
and the expense of providing a large 
quantity of ice to cool the milk and 
maintain a proper temperature. Ex- 
periments in setting milk have pro- 
gressed in two directions, cooling and 
covering the milk, till now we come 
to the close, submerged, or water- 
sealed system—milk set in cans wholly 
immersed in water at a temperature 


” 


gases 


cess. 


sealed, raise 





of 40 to 45 degrees to obtain the quick- 
est results. The points gained are 
these : 

Flavor must be increased, because 
the milk is sealed; the milk is secure 
from outside odors, dust and insects ; 
outside temperature cannot affect it, 
and as good a quality of butter can 
be produced in July and August as in 
June, providing the milk is as good, 
and the percentage of butter in dog 
days as good as in the more favorable 
part of the season. The animal odors 
are easily disposed of. Less room 
is required because the milk is so 
quickly got rid of. Less capacity for 
holding milk is required, and conse- 
quently less cost to fit up. Less cost 
in running when ice is used, becanse 
the milk has to be held at the right 
temperature so short a time, and it is 
better to set milk in water than air, 
because water is a better conductor 
of heat than air. 

With the milk water-sealed, all can 
make gilt edge butter, even without 
the ice, provided their water will hold 
the milk at 60 degrees, and the system 
is a practical one for the great mass 
of farmers to adopt, because cheap 
and effectual. I have found this sys- 
tem a perfect guarantee against 
white specks in cream or butter, and 
the skim milk being perfectly sweet, 
in fact as sweet as when milked, in- 
valuable for cheese. Milk set water- 
sealed, and kept at a temperature of 
about 45 degrees, will make a good 
quality of cheese after parting with 
the butter at the rate of two pounds 
to the hundred pounds of milk. 

The conclusions I have arrived at 
are the results ot careful experiments 
made by myself while working the 
milk from five hundred cows at my 
factory, and are not guess work or 
theory.” 

Mr. Cooley set about 30 pounds of 
milk in one of his cans, put on an iron 
cover, and immersed it in water at 9 
o'clock, in full view of the audience. 
At I o’clock he took the can from the 
water tank, and exhibited the cream 
three inches deep upon the milk. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their 


GRAND OPENING, 


TUESDAY, MARCH 20th, 
of the latest 


NOVELTIES 


French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
eathers and Feather Trimmings, 
— Aogeteemonse and Veils. 
Floral Garnitures for Ball 
& Eveoing Costumes, 


* Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES and BASKETS filled 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants, “a specialty.” 
To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER UO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
- LOEWENSTEIN, Prop. 
_9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SPECIALTIES. 


BOYS’ CLOTHINC. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STKAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
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14th ST. AND Gth AVENUE, N, ¥ 


BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infants’ and young children’s 
wear, at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques for Children 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
898 Broadway, and 13 E. 19th St. 


Infants’ complete Wardrobes 
Furnished Baby Baskets.... 
Unfurnished... 








SEEDS, &e. 


_ FLOWERS, 


Four Grand Prize Medals 


Awarded our Exhibit at the 
Centennial ! 








Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitch- 
en Garden—2W pages, including several hunared 
finely executeu engravings, and a beautifally- 
colored lithograph, 35 cents. 

Blias’s [Mastrated Gardener’s Almanac 
and Abridged «atalogue.—128 pages. Embra- 
ces a monthty Raggy mew 4 of operations. and a price 
list of all the leading Garden, Field, and 
Flower Seeds, profu-ely illustrated, with brief 
directions for their culture. 10 cents, Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Be ___ & Baxolay St. (P.O. box 5,712), New York. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
(Estab’d 1830.} NURSERIES. 


ARDY TREES# and Pt.ANTS—Per Doz., 
100 and 1000. pring Price Me ist, FREE, ine clude 28 
SPECIALTIES AND NOVELT! 
Ornamental Catalogue, fiuetrated. 10c.; Fr uit do., 
with Colored Pinte, 6c. Free to C mstomers. 
Address W. 8. LI'TLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


SEEDS. 


Best in America, or Money Refunded, 


Buy direct from grower cheaper than dirt. Can 
beat the world on prices, quality, reliable, fresh 
genuine seeds, true to nume. A nice illustrated 
floral and garden guide free 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Til. 
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© FLOWER: VEGETABLE S 
RC isaaten Year 


Gain ARDS Nei. 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the 
world. It contains nearly 10 pages, hundreds of 
fine illustrations, and six (hromo Pilates of Flowers, 
beautifully drawn and colored from ng ature. Price 
) cents in paper covers; el 
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Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
togue—0 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
JAMES VICK, Roche ster, N. 


1M FERRY:cO: 


PD 
New july stm 
gD pr 


Address 


all appli- 

cants on re- 

ceipt of 23 cts. 

This is one of the 

largest CATALOGUES 

published, contains 

about 20) pages, over 

00 fine engravings, two 

elegant colored plates, and 

xives full descriptions, prices 

and directions for planting 
over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Prired Catalogue FREE to all Applicants, 
eumemt 








SMALL-FRUIT PLANTS. 
All KINDS and QUALITY. Prices low. Address 
E.& J. Cc. w Th. LIAMS Montclair, N. J. 


RIGHTON 
GRAPE VINES 











Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BEACH, SON & CO., 


(Box 1320), 7 Barclay st., N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1791, 


i Trees, te 


ADDRESS 


ELING «& MURRAY, 
FLUSHING, N.Y. 


A HOME AND FARM 
OF YOUR OWN 


On the line of a GREAT RAT. ROAD. with 
good markets both EAST and WES 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock 
Raising in the United States. 








Books, Maps, Full Information, also ‘* THE 
PIONEER,” sent free to all parts of the world. 


Address 0; F. DAVIS, Lana Com. U. P. BR. R., 
Omaha, Neb. 





WHAT SHALL ISL EEP ON? 
This question will be answered by 
communicating with Box 148, Hart- 
* ford, Connecticut. 


~ AGENTS WANTED. 





AGENTS 








MootHers ano DaucuTeErRs. 


Fractical Studies forthe HEALTH of GIRLS. By 
z. VERDI, ,M.D., author of “ Materpity”’ 
President of the Board of Health, Washington, 
D.C. Dedicated to his own daughter. 1 vol. 2mo. 
$1.50. “ A wise, delicate and valuable embodiment 
of the counsels which an inteliigent mother 
might properly give to her oaughter upon the 
vital laws of health and physical development.” 
Zion’s Herald. Send for cireular. C ANVASSERS 
WANTED. J.B. FORD & CO., New York. 

e*s Book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


430,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


NeW Book, “ ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER,” 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don’t foo! away time on 
dull works, but get this live book. Send for circu- 
lars, terms, &c., to 
Am. Pub. Co., Hartford, Ct. 





; Chicago, Ill.; Cin.,O. 


FIRST PREMIUM. U.S Centennial Exhibition, 


gents V edals and Diplomas award 


Ae HOLMAN SS | PICTCRIAL BIBLES 


sv0O icienctons. ddress for new circulars, 
A J.HOLMAN& C 0. 930 ARCH Street, P hila. 
Rev. 


THE MORNING HOUR. 4 n88.88"p.p. 


Now ready for agents. The great family subscription 
book of the year. Meets a daily household want. 
Theauthoris everywhere known. His other books 
have bad a great sale,and arein constant demand. 
This is his crowning work. Exclusive territory. For 
full It particulars address J. H. Earie, Boston, Mass. 
3593 my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 

Address 3c -M -L inington, Chicago 


CENTS WANTED 0 seit tne 
best book of Moody and Sankey. Send 
0c. for complete copy of bo k and full out- 

fit. We have an immense stock of Theological and 
me vs hool v0oks, all cheap 
BALS & SONS, 37 ‘Park Row, New | York. 


eas. —The choicest in the world—Importers 
prices—! argest bmg in America—staple 
article—pleases everyboay rade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circuiar to 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287 
per day at home. Samples worth $5 

tree. STINSON Portland, M 


$5 to $20 yer tera nome empies wong 


Made by 17 Agents | in Jan., ‘TT, with 








This new variety bas proved a Very strong gruw- 
er, and perfectly haray. Fruit ripens just before 
the Delaware; is double the size. and fully equal in 
quality tor table use. It is as great an acquisition 
to our list of Grapes as tae Concord was to varieties 
previously grown. lL offer strong plants, propa- 
gated from the original vine owned by me, — 

aid, by mail, or to the trade in wanemes. Send 

or a Circular. HOOKER. 

Hooker Nurseries, Rochester, nN. Y . 


I 
SEEDs, PLANTS. 
Large Stock and Low Prices. 


Verbenas, 50 cts. per dozen!! Over 60 Choic- 
est Sorts. Catalogue free. . C. MCGRAW, Riv- 
erside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 








FARM SEEDS, Circulars of Blood- 
ea Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, 
Sporting dogs, Xc., free. N. P. Boyer, Parkesburg, 


PLANTS |i gis 
SEEDS | 


CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for house and garde’ - wearer my 


At low rates to swit the times. En- 
close a letter stamp for our band- 
*somely illustrated Catalogue for 
1877, and address 


THE BELLEVUE NURSERY CoO., 
Paterson, New w Jersey. 
sent by mail, free of postag: 


Send ST ASE ac at. PLANTS 
Addi 


ress L, ASE, Richmond, ind. 


$50 YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hatch- 
ing eggs ano raising poultry by means 
of horse manure. entonesel and several Gold 
Medals, and 12 diplomas have been awarded to 
PROF. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren st., N.Y. Ijus- 
trated Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c. postage. 











primer 01 Aee AGENTS.—New Patents. Sell at 
sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau st., N. Be 


a year to Agents. Ontft and a 
$25 Shot Gun free. For terms ad- 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 




















SEN 25 Cents for the Adjustable Neck Tie 
Holder. E.W.THOMPSON, 24 Dey st, N.Y. 
3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world Sampie watch and outfit free to Agenta, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
3 o 8 a my sure made by Agents sellin 
I our a Crayons, Picture and 
—eeeee COMO Ca 135 5 samples, worth 
$5, sent, postpaid for 53, A Illustrated Cat 
alogue tree, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
{ Establisi. oo 1830.) 
[| $1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
term» free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
doubie their money selling “ Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) ceipt 
Bqok.’”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ANTED MEN to travel and sell to Dealers our 
ae 4 ‘ new unbreakable glasachimneys aud 
lamp goods. NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO.,, 264 Main St.. Concrnwati, Omto. 





NUTICE. We have tne 


bey nah poner, 18 envel- 

— ans and a piece of Valuable 
, with a plece gold. ee 
. pin and 


pencil, penholder . 
Seweirg. Cotmpiete comes 
sleeve buttons, and | joe tosh onable — 


Syyie ba aes 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


PASTORS or TRUSTEES Building or Repairing 
Churebes should read our Hand-Book on Fresco- 
Painting, Lighting, Ventilation, &c. Sent free. 

Address DeRSAY & CH., 

Church Architects, 
561 and 5€3 Broadway, New York. 














BUCKEYE BELLF QUNDRY. 
Establis’<-d in 1837. 

Superior Bellis of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 

Alarms. Tower Clocks. et Fully crvanted 
Jilustrated Catalogue sent he 

Vanpczes x Tier 102 k. 2d St. 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N- Y. 
Manufacture a superior Shear fe of Bell 
Special attention given to CE 
cer lik Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


RC u ‘BELLS. 





Church, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low- — warrant 
« Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent 


_Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Gineinnsti,O, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., ‘known & the public since 


1826. sre made at ** THE WEN a Oe BELL 
FOUNDERY,” West TRoy.N. Y. New Patent 
th Log Cataloques ree. No Ade ncies, 





John H. Horsfall, 


7 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF 

FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 


Decorations in all the 

Superior workmanship. 

application. 
Goods first-class. 


NO. 
RICH AND PLAIN 


Newest Designs, and of 
Designs and Kstimates on 


Prices !ow. 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS. 






body’s 
Favorite 


Rocker! 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by many to be one of the desirable 
things of earth 
When one is rid of fatigue and weariness and 
can bear with tedious visitors and commonplace 
remarks, and when left to his own refiecti ns he 
finds himself amid a Society of Phantoms and 
visions suited to his ming. 
These chairs are cn sale at No, 
Brovklyo. 
Those in need of such a Chair will please send 
stamp for Lilustrated Circulars and Price List to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 
Onondaga Co., N.Y. 


Before purchasing see that the chair has my ad- 
dress > stampe d Lon frame. 


218 Fulton Street, 


GREATLY IMPROVED, 
price reduced, made 
of best mareria/, in all 
sizes for Aduits and 
Children of both sexes, 
just the thing for 
teachers and children, 
expands CONTRACTED 
chests, STRAIGHTENS 
stooped shoulders. 
Sold by the tradeand 
CLEVELAND SHOUL- 
DER BRACECO., Cleve 
land, Ohio. Send $1.25 
and chest measure. Ask vour dealer for Pratt's 
new patent Brace. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS |— 


Get your fine Books bound. Art Journal bound 
uniform to London publishers’ style. Picturesque 
America, Art Treasury of Germany and England, 
Weman in Sacred History, large Family Bibles, all 
illustrated works, music and magazines in the best 
styles and lowest prices; done in two or Caen s days 
if required. E. WALKER’S SONS, 55 Dey st., 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “ Strong Slat”? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
P wintigs Presses, ete. Biocws for Engravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinists, 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Sy 
110 Fulton and 16 and Is Dutch sts.. New York 





~ CENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautifu 
e2 Chromo Cards, or 50 Seroll, or 50 White ané 
20 Samples, with name. By Return Mail. Thov 
sands say: Cone = their beauty. 
W. C. CANNcN, Box 279, Boston. Mass 


- & GOOD BUSINESS _ 


is ensured to an active, saseremeine man by ad- 
dressing Box 2798, Philadelphia, P. O 


yey R ‘NA ME PRINTED 01 on “40 M Mixe ‘ it ar de 

for le. C LINTON | BROs.. c (LINTON VILLE 

25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
y cts. postpaid. « JONES & Co., Nassau. N.Y. 


50 FANCY CARDS, 10 styles, with your name 
in gilt, ldc. Try us. Sche)l Bros., Malden,N.Y. 


50 Visiting Cards, with name 0c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit 0c. L. C. COE & Co., Bristol, Ct. 


2 FANCY CARDS, 18 styles, with name, 10c., 
paid, Union Card Co., 





post- 
Nassau, Renus. Co WN. Y. 


THE CHRISTLAN 





UNION. 
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* THREE BEAUTIFUL KEEPS AK ES * 


% 


ale 
~ 
shit tpe of inottoes, 
*k comprise the following subjec 





of, No. 1. GOD BLESS ou R HOME. 
Om Vives and roses running through the entire 
seen teaching her two children to repeat 
@ roledin white 
representing 


No. 2. THE I 








strikingly beautiful. 
No. 3. 


Lord, These three paintings « 
irtist’s brush. T 
family in the land. 

hese works of 
closely : 





The cost of postage, mafling, tubing 


your pen through the picture you do not want 


e. 

SRD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
with the most beautiful vines, ferns and flowers. “ 
Lord as a shepherd carrying in his arm the shepherd's crook and the 


In old Englisn type 
work ; 
a prayer, 
angels singing praises to God; the 


in tl 


In ok 


PRAISE THE LORD, Is similarly embellished as the « 
center of this motto is three half-grown children representing the x 
T ombine the most elegant color 
The effect is most beautiful and pleasing ; 


while 


FOR BEVERY ONE. 
SUBSCRIBERS OF THIS PAPER READ. 


The London Publishing Company have just issued three beautiful Chrom: atic works of art in the st 
which for oe auty and worth are without an equal; 


1 center of the 
to her 


1 English type, 


beautifully embellished with 
letter G = 

right are 

background is a beautiful landscape scene 


elegantly embellished @ 
he central figure is her 7 


° 


these Chromatic paintings ste 


a mother is x 


two larger figures 


e represented by the 





lost lamb. The effect is 

rod twi The group in the 
lx singing “* Praise the xs 

lors and sign ever depicted by the 
they whe sald adorn the walls of every @e 
- 


art are given to you upon the following Pea aadran 
z, wrapping, etc., 

sent singly, or 50 cente for ail three when sent to one address. 
Sf ut and sent with 25 cents for any one picture ordered, or 50 cents for all three 


which 


. please observe 
ix 25 its for each picture when 
The fol wing one r innst be cut le 


se sure to draw 





























ORDER mst we tag anes age ) gents f rany one pietar ,or oA = fo ne addres 
e the ndon Publist Ce hereby a returt ve 1 le 1, viz 
GOD BLESS OUR non E. 1E LORD IS MY SHEPH ERD. se 
PRAISE THE or sf 
All pictures are guaranteed to reach you safely ‘ 5 | ; - 
Signed LONDON PUBLISHING CO TKS & 185 West 24 St Cincinnati, O se 
Nore.—No pictures will be sent without the “eka being enclosed ; when only one or two are 480 
ered, the balance must be crc «sed off. The above order is only good for # days from date of RP 
his per, after which our arrangement fo Sink tina die se pictures ceases All orders must Le as 
addressed LONDON PUBLISHING CO., 183 & 185 W. Second St., Cincinnati, 0. Oy 
2 ae 08 52 AP AP AP Ae AE Oe ae 2e A] ep. 
eR i a ke oe oe eR ke oie i a oe ae ake ae ae la 





BUY 


Human Hair Qoo 


SUCH AS 
Switches. Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


a. J ULIAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 


30! CANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.O.D., 


if not approved can be returned at my expense. 











MOST 


t Send for Circular and Price List._2? 


RELIABLE 


~~ 


HOUSE, 


with privilege of examination, and 





DELLUC & CO. 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash; 
DELLUC'’sS GLYC a SANS-PAREIL HAIB 
ONLC 


an indispensable Hair- Dressing ; 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and invalids; 
DELLUC’S TOILET WATERS 


Viz.: Violet, New MownHay, Musk. Jockey-Club 
Rose Geranium, &c , &c.; 
DELLUC’S IRIS SACHETS, 
DELLYC’S 


CONCENTRATED 
PURE VANILLA 
Al pre yored carefully by 
E. FuU GERA, Chemist, 
ew York and Brooslyn. — 


EXTRACT OF 


For Sale by 


b “UGGISTS. 






w EVERYWHERE. 
(Trade Mark.) 


The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any «ther 
Diseases. It is nota Patent Medicine, buta Stand- 
ard Remedy, and has been used for many years by 
the best Medical Fac ulty of Europe with perfect 
success. It is large!y used in all the principal hos- 
p'tals for the cure of the above diseases. 

500 Cases of Chronic Dysovepsia cured in the last 
four months of l8i6in New York C ity and surround- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per S oz. Bottle. 
Address: De Granby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for Ul. 
#8 MAIDEN LANE, NEw ell Cc ITY 


VACUUM CURE, 


cU vii bf 55” T MEDIOINE FUR ff 
A HRONIC DISEASES. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR.C.M.NEWELL, 
1074 Washingion St., 
BOSTON. 







The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful restoration toa 
state of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest thoee who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It is my Opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell,is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medica) profession. The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine itimpartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows alarge 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable persona! benefits derived 
from his treatmentinmy own case. And IL heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 





W. KR. ALGER, 


OPIUM 


EST on G 
Jewelry Combina 
tion out, Consisting 
of elegant watch 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch, 
jet and gold ear 
Sropt pair elegant 
rold stone sleeve 
buttons, set spiral 
studs, collar but 
ton, heavy plain 
wedding ring, and 
gents’ Parisian di 








above 8 articles sent, 


retailing ¢ 


one. Rank 
F. STOCKMA 


and Morphine habit absolutely 4 
speedily cured. Painless: 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 5 


Milton Gold 


mond pin The 


post pa. 1, for 50 cents, have been 
rupt stock an | must be sold. 
. 27 Bond Street, New York 





-Brilliant- 


The Oldest Brand. Sate Beyond all Chance, 





made. 


) jobbers and retailers. 
imitations and infringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

FOY 


Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 


every year, 


And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
and STYLE. is acknowledged the 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 


For sale by all leadin 
Beware 0 


& HARMON, 


New Haven. © jun. 


- DEVOE’S 


oe) 


THE BEST ILLUMINATOR. 


Dealers, send for price 
MAN EG CO., SO Beaver St. 


DANCING 
A Myster 
“ Spiritualistic’ 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Neeales. 
(In Patent Wrappers. 


done. 


tional. 


who cannot 
Similar to“ 
ing skeleton. 


postpaid for 25 cts. 
Co., 98 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


list to THE yEvos 


New York 


SKELETON! 


Prof. Pepper’s”’ 


USE 





Sold Evervwhere 





AYER & SON'S 


MANUAL 


For Advertisers 


A complete guide to advertisers. New Haven Journal 


A necessity to all who advertise. 


Louisville Commercial 


The most complete und reliable work of the — nd. 
I ittshurg Gazette. — Sent free to all ¥ ho advertis 


N.W. 


contracts. 
pissed 


YER Adsense IM 

GENTS, 
Get our Estimate before making any 
Our business is large. 


&SON 


Prices the lowest. 


ES BUIL DING 
PHILADELPHIA 
advertising 
acilities unsur 
Terms the best. 


no publicity. 


t., Chicago, ib 





! What makes it dance: 
’ humbuggery out- 
A jointed figure of a Skeleton 
14 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command of the Director 
whe may beinany part of theroom 
May be examined by Spectators, 
discover the trick. 
Danc- 
Immensely sensa- 
Sent with full directions 
5 Richards M’igz 


INSURANCE COMPANE 


F.S. wits al Weis DENT. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED PA DOLCE 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICI 


ON TE marti OTHER COMBA ps. THOSE OF 
ZED APRIL 12 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80,000,000. 





SEED WAREHOUSE 


15 JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


New Priced Descriptive Catalogues 


VEGETABLE & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 


ny ALSO 
NEW FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE 
| FOR 1877. 
Ready for Mailing. Free to all Applicants, 


4/ll at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


oh R «Prin CLIN G sre civetlions 


a for labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
are work. Anybody can work them, 
- "gh" ha av astime for spare hours, and can 


02 First Premium ahead ¢ 
DO 











make mone y "by taking in small jobs, 
have much fun andmake money 
BO YS very fast at printing cards, etc., 
os Send two stamps for catalogue. 
S$; » Mir, KELSEY & OO. Meriden, Conn 
SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 





IMPERIAL. GRANUM, 


Flas justly acquires d the reputation of being 
THE $ SALVATOR FOR | INVALIDS AND THE 
~ AGED D. . AN I ~INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT _ 

~¥OR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION _ 
oF I INFANTS AND . CHILDREN. A SUPE RIOR 

“NUTRITIVE IN CONTINU ED > Fe VERS, 

AND A RELIAB BLE 2 Re MEDIAL AGENT IN 
ALL, DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND 
oe “aa > 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

In the principal cities of the United States. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, 

153 Water Street, New York. 





Y UL ask WHY we can sell First. 
Cla 1-3 Ovtave R ood Pianos 
for #u% Our avewer is, “t at it costs 
less thar e200 tomake any #600 Pian 
sold through Age all of whom 
make hee meren' profit, We haveno 

ts, but sell Dimsct to Families, 
vt Facte ry 
We sende 


, and warrant five years. 
ur Pianos everywhere for trial, 





and requireno payment unless they are 

tisfactory. Send for ri trated Circular, which gives 

art ars, and nta th ames of over 1500 Bankers, Mer. 
hants and Families that are v r Pianos in every State of the 


v7.8. PIANO CO., 





810 Broadwa yw, N. ¥. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 


FACTURER 
SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST, 
PATENT QUILLTWIST. 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK... 


469 BROADWAY, 30! MARKET §S 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





For Every Fat amily. Ape 
proved and rec ommend- 
ed. Centennial Medal 





and Diploma, Send for 
illustrated circular to 
L. Falk, 165th Street, 
Noar ew York Citye 





BABY P, 

Trade-mark reg istered Sept. 26, 
1876. Made of choice materials, 
and perfumed with mild and 
Magreeable ottos distuled from 
flowers. It is carefully prepared, 
ind of sufficient alkaline strength 
for a Ladies’ Toilet or Nursery 
Soap. Made only by ROBINSON 
BROS. & CO,, Boston. 


BABBITY: s ‘TOILET | SOAP. 


Unrivalied for the 
tollet and the bath. 
Noartificialandde- 
ceptive odors > 
over common and 
leleterious ingre- 
nts. After years 
! scientific €xper- 
ment the foann 
scturerof#..". Bab- 
Mit’s Best Bue p has 
ected @ ‘ i} now 

WAP in the \ioria, 



















le The PINEST Glee 


offers. rs to the | @ pub! 


Onty the purest vegetable ols used tn its manufacture 
For Use in the Nursery tt hee No Ecval. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 17 | briss 
endom, Sample box containing 8 cakes of 6 ozs, €.4/, sem 
free to anv address on receipt of 75 cents. 
Address B. T. B. abbite, New York lity. 


&*For Sale by all Drugzists. 2s 





MOKY (and defective drafts cured. fue 
Cc HIMNEY S \ saved, and heat increased with the 
Spiral Draft. Send stamp for circular to HENRY 
CoOL FORD. 726 Sansom St.. Phil’a. P. 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and #5 out 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Me 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XV., No. 11. 








INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1876, to 3ist Decem- 
ber, 1876 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1876 








$4,929,197 66 
2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1876, to 3!st eee. 1876 
Losses paid during the sam 
Pinch singsieess snetataces © $1,885, 198 49 9 
Returns of Pre- 
miums ani Ex- 
$1,088,410 35 


$5,061, 061,095 12 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
Unitei States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
ns secured by Stocks, and other- 


1 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 267,000 00 
interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at. 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1, ay Eo = 
Cash in Bank 0) O12 74 
Total Amount of Assets e . $15,694,867 31 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates Of profits wil! be paid tu the holders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 

y, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, fr'm which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued fur gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold, 

A divi’end of Forty Per Cent. is feclare1 on the 
net earned premiums »f the Company. for the 
yeur ending 3ist December, |876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLA 
AD€®LPH LEWOYNE, 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
HORACE GRAY, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
PETER V. KING. 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARL 9g DENNIS, 
W.H. 4. Moore, 
Loon ( CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 

DAVID LANE 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, 


. BU RDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOURE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 4d Vice Pres't. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Cash Capital 
Re-Insurance Fund . 
Outstanding L inbilities.. 
ike cancucctcdseatees : 


CHARLES P 








.8500,000 00 
- 525,127 30 
108,362 15 
509,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretarv. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Unien staeg 


IL.IE*E 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
—>— ORGANIZED 1850 ——_— 

ASSETS, $4,827,176,.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST | FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 














Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department, 


Drexe’ Building, cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 





THIRTY-SECOND: ANNUAL REPORT: 


OF THB 


EW YORK 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFRFEHKICE: 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 








JANUARY lst, 1877. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. |, 1876.... $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
$5,910,840 87 
$2,164,080 81 
257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 


$37,984,693 5! 


Premiums. 
Interest received and accrued 
Less amount accrued Jan. i, 1876. 


PI 5 csaik sana 'en 


7,817,790 82 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


a TP GO ino tn 60.0 isin deren 0 6k0ne800sk.ccbseedncesesccvecscseeescesece eeesecescces $1,547, 68 «2 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and re-insurances 
Commissions, brokerages, azency expenses, and physician’s fees 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks. 
PRISE GOOGEDs cc cccccctscnsccccssccccaticas, cnccesccccessdsecetocs 60600 ceveeceds 


373,001 67 
376,694 33 
140,232 32 
65,307 19— $5,253,795 oe 


$32,730,898 20! 


Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand 

Invested in United States, New York City,and other stocks, (market anon” 
$10,311,045 67) 

Real estate 

This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amounting to 
773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent parties shows that, when 
sold, the company may reasonably expect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured for 
$15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security).... 

*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the company on these policies 
amounts to $3,659,490) 

*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
Jan. 1, 1877 

*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, (esti- 
mated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in liabilities) 

I tin bs An cmdcndeamas 6008 tadawadecesecens smeteceeendtnnessss+censenseces 

Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, 1877 300,558 68 —$32,738,898 20 
* A detailed schedu'e of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the 

Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


$1,427,933 18 


730,529 91 
mst 46 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. 


Cash Assets, Jan. |, 1877 


Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1877 

Reported losses awaiting prvof, &c 

Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies: participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle, net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle, net 
premium .... 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above 
a4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 

Reserved for premiums paid in advance...................06 Seseddtesedetudaonediese 





$33,311,413 96 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 


17,088 32 —30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 ® cent 


Surplus, estimated me the New York State standard 
at 4% percent. 


++ $2,626,816 WO 
$5,500,000 00 


From the undivided surp!us of $2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend 
available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to their con- 
tribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement if the policy- 
holders so elect. 


During the year 6,514 policies have been issued, insuring $20,062,111. 
Number of Policies in force January 1, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force January 1, 1877, 45,421. 

GREENS .Sitncewies babs -Scancncendtencosstnghasdabesiesasbadhesovdasessennscies $126,132,119 0) 


RUIN ANG NUMER s i0c:scdbvanconscccdanusedetedacsurvaak ‘: 127,748,473 00 





TRUSTEES 
DAVID DOWS, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FURMAN. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


Medical Examiners. 


























WORK FOR ALL. 


There are no hard times for those who 
can set themselves to work. here is no 
lack of money forthose who earn it. There 
is no want of thrift in a household where 
the children are brought up to habits of 

sxilland industry. A movement founded on this 
tann was commenced about two years ope. by the 
publishers of the “ Youth’s Companion,” and has 
now spread into nearly every town in the. U nited 
States until more than 100,000 people are using our 
Bracket Saws and Amateur Tvols. An outlay of 
$1.:25 wil! make a beginning, and al! further ex- 

ense is paid out of the earnings. On receipt of 
1.°25 we will send by mail, prepaid: One highly 
snishea Spring Steel Saw Frame, 5x12 inches, six 
Baw: biades, fifty full-size Designs, embracing a 
great variety of fancy and useful articles. One 
Awl, one sheet of Impression Paper, and full di- 
rections. The articles, when made — these 
designs, are worth more than #50, and can be 
made without further instructions than those 
given in the printed directions. 

We are now sending large quantities of manu- 
factured goods to other countries, so that many 
factories are working up to their full capacity in 
these dull times. When the boys who are now 
being educated in their own homes come to the 
front, we shall be able to command all the markets 
of the world. 

e make nearly all of the Amateur Tools used 
in this country and keep on hand a full stock of 
hand and foot-power Saws, Carving Tvols, Tvol- 
chests, Saw-blades, Fancy Wood of all kind:, ready 
for use, Designs, &c., We supply Dealers 
throughout the country, and our goods can be 
bought of them at our regular prices. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY. 
sa Chambers St., cor. of Suondenes, New York. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Clearin = 
Discharge Pipes of 
Bowls, Bath Tubs, Station 
ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 
they become partially or 
entirely stopped. 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price 
Send postal card for de- 
scription. 





as 


























ORCANS LIKE THE ABOVE, 


9 feet by 5 feet and 16 feet high, with 10 
Registers and 235 pipes, including 
a Sub Bass of 27 Notes, 
in a nicely finished Walnut Case, having front 
pipes, all speaking and siohly decorated, can be 
furnished by us for $750. It is one of our new 
Senes of Church Organs for village Churches, 
comprising eight sizes, costing from #400 to 

7250. 

These Organs surpass anything of equal 
cost in Power and Reauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Appearance, and 

Perfection of Action, 

t?” DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 

We offer for sale the following Second Hand Or- 
gans. Particulars sent on application. Terms easy 
No. 75. Two Manuals, 32 Stops, $1,500 
No. SI. One Manual, 17 Scops, $1,000 
No. 84. One Manual, S Stops, %400 
No. 85. One Manual, S Stops, %500 
No. S87. Two Manuals, 15 Stops, S900 
No. SS. Three Manuals, 46 Stops, $3,000 
No. 89. One Manual, 12 Stops, 8600 


E. & 6. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


* BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Plymouth Church Organ, 


CRITE eemeget OL I. 








